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" SO  ONCE  YOU  find  the  volume  of 

...  one  slice  like  this,  you  add  up  all 
the  slices  by  letting  y go  from  zero  to 
one  ..." 

Mark  watched  and  copied  the  formulae 
into  his  notebook  as  Mr.  Fielding  expand- 
ed and  evaluated  the  double  integral  on 
the  blackboard. 

"Okay  students,  any  questions?  No? 
Okay,  your  assignment  — " (here  a groan 
from  the  class)  “ — your  assignment  for 
tonight  will  be  to  review  the  last  chap- 
ter— and  do  problems  28  to  39." 

(Another  groan,  louder.) 

"Now  look,  you  guys,  this  work  is  for 
your  sake,  not  mine.  You  got  Final 
Boards  next  week,  right?  You  wanna 
pass,  right?  Then  you  gotta  practice,  and 
practice  means  homework!" 

Mark  spoke  out,  without  raising  his 
hand.  "Gee,  Mr.  Fielding,  tomorrow's  the 
last  day  of  the  year;  and  none  of  our 
other  teachers've  given  us  homework." 
Other  voices  chimed  in,  "That's  right!", 
"Give  us  a break!",  "Yeah!",  "C'mon, 
Mr.  Fielding!" 

"All  right,  all  right,  people,"  Fielding 
said,  relenting  a little,  "make  it  28  to 
35  — no,  I won't  make  it  any  fewer;  and 
you  better  do  them  all!  Marks  don't  close 
until  tomorrow. 

"And  you  know  as  well  as  I do  what  I 
said  before  still  holds:  these  Boards  are 
important,  you  know  that.  You  wanna  go 
in  there  in  the  right  frame  of  mind.  The 
other  Boards  you've  taken  at  the  end  of 
each  year  have  been  little  five-hour 
deals.  The  Finals  take  five  days.  The  re- 
sults will  affect  your  entire  career,  how 
you're  gonna  fit  into  the  world.  So  I'd 
advise  you  to  do  a little  work  over  the 
weekend,  to  sort  of  keep  you  primed  — " 
(mixed  qroans  and  snickers)  “ — not  too 
much,  of  course;  get  you  rest,  too.  But 
don't  be  nervous,  just  ao  in  there,  be 
yourself,  and  do  it — " brrriinnnngggg! 

” — class  dismissed." 

* * * * * 

After  school  Mark  waited  outside  until 
Tom  came  out  and  they  walked  together 
to  the  public  grav-car  stop. 

"Man,  never  fails!"  Tom  grumbled. 
"Even  on  the  last  night  Williams  gives 
us  half  a dozen  paaes  of  historv  to  read!" 

Mark  retorted,  "You  think  that's  bad, 
Fieldinq  gave  us  eight  math  problems  — 
and  a lecture  telling  us  to  'keep  primed' 
for  the  Boards!" 
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"Yeah,  Williams  gave  us  the  same  bit. 
But  it  is  going  to  be  tough,  y'know.  And 
not  only  that,  instead  of  a written  exam 
like  we  been  getting,  this  time  Fred  will 
be  testing  us!" 

"What's  so  bad  about  that?" 

"I  dunno.  Nothing,  I guess,  I just  kinda 
get  worried  about  having  to  talk  to  Fred 
for  five  days  straight." 

"How  come?  I kinda  like  Fred;  it 
should  be  fun  taking  a test  with  him  ask- 
ing the  questions." 

"I  dunno  . . . Hey,  what  you  gonna  put 
down  for  'preferred  occupation'?  Musi- 
cian, I bet!" 

"Yeah  ...  I guess  I don't  got  much 
chance  in  any  other  field,  the  way  my 
marks  are." 

They  reached  the  stop.  The  benches 
were  full,  so  Mark  rested  his  books  on  a 
rail;  Tom  had  his  in  his  knapsack. 

"Ah,  you'll  make  it  on  music  easy," 
Tom  said.  "You're  really  good  with  that 
rock  and  roll  type  stuff." 

"Yeah,  I have  fun  with  it,  anyway. 
What  you  putting  down?" 

"Chemical  engineer,  maybe.  Hey, 
there's  my  car.  Take  it  easy." 

"See  you  tomorrow." 

Mark  watched  as  they  grav-car  glided 
away,  then  stood  staring  moodily  into 
the  distance  until  his  grav-car  came  a 
few  minutes  later. 

* ★ * * * 

Forty  minutes  later  Mark  arrived  home, 
which  was  a small,  single  room  in  the 
dormitory  he  had  been  assigned  to  when 
he  had  reached  ninth  grade.  It  was  the 
fourth  such  home  he  had  lived  in.  The 
first  was  the  Wimble  Street  Nursery, 
where  he,  like  all  the  other  children 
in  his  district,  had  gone  two  weeks  after 
birth,  and  had  lived  until  he  was  five. 
Then  he  moved  to  Creighton  House, 
where  he  lived  with  other  grade-school- 
ers until  he  was  ten.  After  that  had  come 
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Mumford  House,  in  another  part  of  town, 
until  he  was  fourteen.  Now,  it  was  the 
Baker  Street  dorms.  Each  of  these  places 
was  of  course  run  by  specialists  in  child 
care  and  upbringing.  Parents  were  rare 
who  insisted  on  rearing  their  own  chil- 
dren, since  such  a choice  would  mean  so 
much  extra  work,  work  which  they 
couldn't  possibly  hope  to  do  as  well  as 
the  experts.  Mark  didn't  know  or  care 
who  his  parents  had  been,  although  he 
occasionally  considered  the  question  idly, 
in  much  the  same  way  one  might  consid- 
er what  would  have  happened  if  Newton 
had  seen  the  apple  fall  up  instead  of 
down. 

Mark  walked  through  the  large  com- 
mon room,  waving  hello  to  the  house- 
mothers and  -fathers  and  to  a few  friends 
who  had  beat  him  home:  "Hi  Linda,  hi 
George."  He  didn't  stop  to  chat,  but 
walked  directly  over  to  the  elevator;  al- 
though Mark  wasn't  overly  brilliant  in  his 
studies,  he  put  in  a lot  of  effort;  and  he 
intended  to  do  his  math  right  away. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

When  he  got  to  his  room,  he  did  five 
and  a half  problems  before  getting  stuck, 
working  straight  through  from  3:00  to 
4:30,  by  which  time  he  was  mentally  ex- 
hausted. He  decided  to  finish  up  after 
dinner,  and  so  stuck  his  paper  in  his  book 
and  shoved  the  book  to  one  side.  He  then 
went  to  his  closet  and  from  a long  box 
carefully  lifted  out  his  pride  and  joy,  for 
which  he  had  saved  his  allowance  for 
two  years:  a small,  portable,  yet  fairly 
elaborate  electronic  organ.  He  placed  it 
on  his  desk  and  plugged  it  in,  lovingly 
dusted  the  keys  with  a soft  cloth,  then 
sat  down  before  it,  and  after  a moment's 
hesitation  began  to  play  one  of  his  fav- 
orites, "Yesterday".  Soon  he  was  caught 
up  in  the  rhythm  and  the  harmony,  and 
he  allowed  his  mind  to  float,  drifting  with 
the  music.  Then  he  began  to  sing  with  it; 
the  tension  from  his  study  efforts  melted 
away,  for  music  was  one  of  the  few 
things  which  always  relaxed  him.  "...Yes- 
terday . . . All  my  troubles  seemed  so  far 
away  . . . Now  it  looks  as  though  they're 
here  to  stay  . . . Oh,  I believe  in  Yester- 
day ..."  His  voice  blended  with  the  soft 
tones  of  the  organ,  smoothly  and  har- 
moniously; the  combination  rose  and  ex- 
panded to  fill  the  small  room.  Up  and 
down  the  hall  other  students  stopped  to 


listen  for  a moment  with  appreciation.  He 
continued  to  play,  going  from  one  song 
to  another,  so  wrapped  up  in  his  playing 
that  he  didn't  hear  the  dinner  chimes  until 
the  fourth  ring. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

After  dinner  in  the  dining  room,  Mark 
walked  into  the  small  library  off  the  com- 
mon room  and  over  to  a row  of  four 
booths  at  one  end.  Noting  that  three 
were  occupied,  he  entered  the  fourth  and 
sat  down  at  the  little  desk,  facing  the 
large  screen  with  the  camera  to  the  left 
and  the  speaker /microphone  to  the  right. 
He  pressed  the  blue  button  marked  "At- 
tention — Fred"  which  was  below  the 
screen,  waited  a few  moments,  then  said, 
"Hello,  Fred." 

The  International  Computer  Network 
quickly  responded  to  the  signal,  analyzed 
the  sounds  received  through  the  micro- 
phone and  the  image  received  through 
the  camera,  and  drawing  on  its  memory 
banks  swiftly  constructed  a series  of  elec- 
trical signals  to  send  to  the  corresponding 
speaker:  "Hi,  Mark!  What  can  I do  for 
you?" 

"I'm  having  trouble  with  a math  prob- 
lem— Schubert,  chapter  18,  example 
33." 

"Yes,  I know  the  one;  what's  the 
trouble?" 

"I  dunno,  each  step  I do  seems  okay, 
but  I don't  get  the  right  answer." 

"You  know  I'm  not  supposed  to  help 
you  with  your  homework,"  Fred  chided, 
"just  act  as  a reference  source.  But  for 
you,  old  buddy,  I'll  do  it.  Write  your 
work  on  the  screen." 

Mark  picked  up  the  special  stylus  and 
began  drawing  equations  on  the  screen. 
After  a few  minutes  Fred  interrupted, 
"There's  your  problem:  when  you  trans- 
formed from  rectangular  coordinates  to 
polar  you  left  out  the  r in  ‘r  dee-r  dee- 
theta'." 

"Huh?"  said  Mark.  “Oh  yeah,  yeah, 
how  dumb  can  I get?"  striking  his  fore- 
head with  his  palm. 

"Don't  worry  about  it;  minor  mistake, 
happens  to  everyone,  even  Fielding. 
Especially  Fielding;  he  makes  me  do 
problems  for  him,  too.  You  can  finish 
the  rest  yourself,  can't  you?" 

"Yeah,  I guess  so,  Fred.  Thanks,  I 
really  appreciate  it." 
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"You  seem  a bit  worried,  Mark.  Is  it 
the  Boards?" 

"Yeah,  I guess  you're  right.  What  are 
the  Boards  like,  Fred?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Mark,  I'm  not  allowed  to 
say.  But  don't  worry  too  much  about 
them;  they  aren't  nearly  so  hard  as  teach- 
ers would  have  you  believe.  And  the 
character  and  personal  life  sections  are 
just  as  important  as  the  scholastic.  Just 
be  yourself  and  answer  the  questions 
straight  and  you'll  be  okay." 

"Righto,  Fred,"  said  Mark,  a little  re- 
assured but  not  thoroughly  convinced. 

"Oh,  and  Mark,  I wanted  to  tell  you: 
don't  be  surprised  if  I'm  cold  and  im- 
personal during  the  tests.  I have  to  be; 
I'm  not  allowed  to  play  favorites.  I just 
administer  the  test.  And  I don't  make  fin- 
al judgments;  no  one  fails  because  I say 
he  should.  I'm  not  capable  of  making 
that  kind  of  decision.  So  anyway,  just 
remember  to  relax  and  take  it  easy. 

"Okay,  Fred.  And  thanks  again."  He 
was  about  to  leave  the  booth  when  he 
heard  another  voice,  a soft  soprano  un- 
like Fred's  low  tenor:  "Wait  a moment, 
please,  Mark,  while  you're  here?" 

Mark  grinned,  sat  back  down,  and  said, 
"Hello,  Helen."  Helen  was  actually  the 
same  computer  network  as  Fred;  but 
they  behaved  as  two  separate  individu- 


als, two  different  personalities,  working 
closely  together. 

"I'm  glad  I noticed  you  were  here, 
Mark.  Are  you  busy  Saturday  evening?" 

Mark  chuckled;  he  knew  what  was 
coming.  "No,  what  did  you  have  in 
mind?" 

"There's  this  girl  in  the  Andrew  Street 
dorms  whom  I think  you'd  like  a lot;  her 
name's  Jenny.  She's  fond  of  music  too, 
and  very  pretty;  here's  her  picture."  On 
the  screen  appeared  a girl's  face,  with 
long  blonde  hair  and  smiling  eyes.  "I 
thought  you  might  want  to  date  her  Sat- 
urday, maybe." 

Mark  chuckled  again.  Helen  loved  to 
play  matchmaker;  but  he  had  to  give  her 
credit,  she  usually  came  up  with  some 
nice  girls.  "Okay,  Helen,  give  me  her 
number  and  I'll  give  her  a call." 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Monday  morning  Mark  reported  to  his 
school's  gymnasium,  where  several  hun- 
dred temporary  consoles  to  Fred  had 
been  set  up.  He  found  one  which  was 
unoccupied  and  sat  down.  He  watched 
the  other  students  drifting  in  and  hummed 
to  himself  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so.  At 
8:00  the  doors  closed  and  Fred  began  to 
address  them  over  a loudspeaker. 

"Greetings,  students.  Today  will  be 
the  first  of  five  which  will  be  the  turning 
point  of  your  lives,  for,  as  you  know,  it 
is  the  results  of  these  Final  Boards  which 
determine  your  future  career,  how  you 
will  participate  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
cedure will  be  as  follows:  each  day  this 
week  you  will  report  here  by  8:00.  The 
tests  will  run  until  12:00;  then  one  hour 
for  lunch;  then  more  testing  from  1:00  to 
5:00.  Testing  will  be  conducted  silently, 
since  individual  booths  are  not  available 
in  quantity:  questions  will  appear  on  the 
screen,  and  you  can  reply  by  using  the 
typewriter  keyboard  before  you  or  by 
drawing  on  the  screen  with  the  stylus,  as 
appropriate.  Any  questions  you  may 
have  you  may  ask  me  after  we  begin. 

"Please  keep  in  mind  that  although  I 
administer  the  tests  and  grade  them,  final 
decisions  on  the  results  are  made  by  the 
School  Board  in  your  area  and  not  by 
me.  You  will  be  contacted  regarding  the 
results  about  two  to  five  weeks  after  the 
testing  ends.  The  Final  Boards  will  now 
begin." 

Mark  turned  to  his  screen.  On  it  were 
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the  words:  "What  are  your  name  and 
number,  please?”  Quickly  but  carefully 
he  typed:  "Mark  Richards,  1749604298." 
Then  the  next  question  appeared,  but  not 
before  the  words  "Hi,  Mark!"  had  flashed 
briefly  on  the  screen.  Mark  grinned,  then 
read  the  question  and  went  to  work. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Parks,  Chairman  of  the  School  Board, 
entered  the  room  last.  He  shut  the  door 
behind  him,  then  walked  to  one  end  of 
the  long  oval  table  around  which  sat  the 
other  two  dozen  Board  members. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen.  Most  of 
you  have  acted  as  judges  before,  and 
know  what  is  to  be  done.  For  the  benefit 
of  our  four  new  members  I will  outline 
once  again  what  we  are  to  do. 

"Fred,  of  course,  administered  the  final 
Boards  to  all  the  graduating  high  school 
students  last  week:  about  10,000  in  our 
region.  Of  these,  Fred  has  already  passed 
about  8500  automatically  and  assigned 
them  to  colleges  for  the  next  year.  It 
is  our  job  for  the  next  three  weeks  or 
so  to  review  the  remaining  1500  students 
and  determine  whether  they  shall  pass  or 
fail.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  Final  Boards 
are  intended  to  reflect  not  only  ability 
but  potential;  students  are  to  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  possible  contributions 
to  society,  whether  as  technologists  or 
artists  or  historians  or  whatever.  Also  re- 
member that  if  necessary  we  can  re-inter- 
view a student  to  aid  our  final  decision. 
Are  there  any  questions?  . . . Then  let  us 
begin." 

★ ★ * * ★ 

Three  weeks  and  two  days  later  Mark 
received  a letter: 

"Dear  Mr.  Richards: 

"Please  report  to  the  School  Beard, 
Hammond  Building,  Room  913  on  Thurs- 
day, July  29  at  1:30  PM  for  an  audition 
pertaining  to  your  Final  Boards  results 
and  college  placement.  An  electronic 
organ  will  be  provided  for  you  for  this 
purpose  when  you  come. 

(signed)  C.  G.  Parks 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board" 
* ★ * * * 

Mark  took  a deep  breath,  then  opened 
the  door  marked  "913  — Department  of 
Final  Arbitration  — Room  J — N.  Bene- 
dict" and  stepped  in.  There  a secretary, 
a middle-aged  woman  with  hair  and  eyes 
of  flat  gray,  without  glancing  up  from 


her  typewriter  said  rather  than  asked, 
"Name  and  number,  please." 

"Mark  Richards,  1749604298." 

"You're  late,  Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict will  see  you  now.  That  door."  She 
paused  briefly  to  point  a finger,  then  re- 
sumed her  typing. 

Mark  was  shaking  just  a little,  but  he 
pulled  himself  together  and  walked  into 
the  inner  office.  Behind  the  desk  sat  a 
man,  with  thinning  black  hair,  but  the 
same  flat  gray  eyes,  set  in  a narrow  face. 
Next  to  the  desk  another  man  was  sit- 
ting: behind  his  thick  black  beard  he 
wore  an  expression  of  interest,  but  in  his 
soft  brown  eyes  seemed  to  be  reflected  a 
vision  of  infinite  sorrow. 

The  man  behind  the  desk  stated,  rather 
than  inquired,  "Mark  Richards." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Benedict." 

"This  is  Professor  Malden  of  the  Hunter 
College  of  Music.  Before  we  decide  final- 
ly on  your  test  results  we  need  to  check 
more  extensively  your  musical  abilities. 
Please  play  for  us  a representative  sample 
of  your  repertoire."  He  indicated  an  elec- 
tronic organ,  much  larger  than  Mark's, 
over  to  one  side. 

Mark  walked  over  and  seated  himself 
on  the  bench.  He  nervously  glanced  over 
the  controls,  set  a few  stops,  and  played 
a few  tentative  notes  shakily  at  first;  but 
as  he  continued  to  play,  he  gained  confi- 
dence. After  a few  minutes  he  forgot  his 
audience  entirely,  letting  the  waves  of 
sound  totally  envelope  him.  He  played 
one  song  after  another,  going  from  "Duke 
of  Earl"  to  "Cherish"  to  "Mrs.  Robinson", 
and  on  and  on.  After  fifty  minutes  Bene- 
dict broke  in  and  said,  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Richards,  that  will  be  enough.  Please  take 
this  chair,"  indicating  a straight-backed 
steel-frame  chair  bolted  to  the  floor  before 
the  desk.  "Have  you  any  questions,  Pro- 
fessor?" 

"Yes,  please.  Mark  — that  is  your 
name?  — Mark,  I noticed  that  you  played 
no  modern  pieces;  your  selections  were 
all  taken  from  classical  music;  and  fur- 
thermore you  confined  yourself  to  the 
early  rock  and  roll  era.  Did  you  have  a 
particular  reason  for  this?" 

"No  special  reason,  Professor.  That's 
just  the  kind  of  music  I happen  to  enjoy 
playing." 

“I  was  wondering  if  you  were  perhaps 
familiar  with  any  music  from  other  peri- 
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ods  in  the  twentieth  century,  say  the  jazz 
of  the  early  years  or  the  green  vibes  of 
the  1990's?" 

"No,  sir,"  Mark  said  uncertainly,  "I 
don't  think  so.  I mean  I've  heard  some 
before,  but  I don't  really  like  any  other 
kind  of  music  at  all." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  the  musical 
theory  of  the  pieces  you  do  play?" 

"Not  really,  I'm  sorry,  sir.  I just  like 
to  play  rock  and  roll." 

"Very  well,  thank  you  Mark."  Malden 
heaved  a troubled  sigh  as  he  turned  to 
Benedict.  "He's  very  good  at  what  he 
does:  performing.  But  he  hasn't  enough 
knowledge  or  experience.  Three  years 
ago  I would  have  said  yes,  on  the  basis 
of  his  performing;  but  at  present  our 
quota  for  straight  rock  and  roll  is  already 
overfilled,  I'm  afraid." 

Mark's  eyes  had  become  a little  blurry; 
as  Malden  finished,  he  stammered  out, 


hesitantly,  afraid,  sobbing  between 
words,  "Does  . . . does  this  . . . mean  I . . . 
I fail  my  Finals?"  A tear  slowly  dripped 
down  one  cheek. 

Benedict  didn't  bother  to  answer,  but 
simply  pressed  a button  on  his  desk. 
Instantly  an  electric  current  passed 
through  the  chair;  the  chair  then  dropped 
out  from  under  Mark,  who  tumbled  down 
through  a trap  door  which  had  opened 
beneath  him.  As  the  door,  with  the 
chair  bolted  to  it,  swung  back  up  and 
clicked  into  place,  Malden  again  sighed. 
"Such  a shame.  He  was  good.  If  only 
he'd  come  along  three  years  ago." 

Benedict  merely  spoke  into  an  inter- 
com, "Ready  for  the  next  student,  Miss 
Baron." 

★ ★ ★ ★ * 

Four  hours  later  Mark's  body  was  re- 
cycled through  the  local  Municipal  Waste 
Treatment  Plant. 


You  T'me 

I , 

who  talked  of  love, 
never  knew 
what  it  meant 
until  you 
made  it  be. 

I, 

who  thought  of  peace, 
always  strived, 
yet  never 
had,  ’til  you 
upon  me. 

L 

who  questioned  life, 
wasn’t  sure 
until  you 
made  it  true 
for  me  t’ see. 

— CC  12/21/71 


Someday 

Someday, 

sometime 
I’ll  read  poetry 
to  you, 

And  you’ll  be 
every  word. 

And  as  suns  change 
red  to  purple. 

And  winged  ponies  fly  thru 
clouds  and  sky  . 

Love  will  pour  like  rain 

and  hearts  will  collide. 
And  you’ll  know 
and  I’ll  know 
someday. 

— CC  11/10/71 


Balloon  Rider 

Myself  begs  to  be  free, 
to  hover  the  ground, 
to  float  away  from  humanity , 
and  its  knowledge,  and  its  burden, 
to  be  a part  of  the  sky. 

— CC  2/2/72 
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THE  WAR  DEALER 


Scene:  An  empty  stage,  lit  brightly.  Sign 
hung  above  reads  "Tuesday”.  Dealer 
and  General  enter  from  opposite  sides. 
(The  Dealer  speaks  formally.  He  is 
pleasant,  but  businesslike.  He  has  a 
strong  New  England  accent.  The  Gen- 
eral has  a strong  Midwestern  accent. 

Dealer:  (Smiling)  General,  would  you 
like  a green  Holocaust  or  a red  Holo- 
caust? They  come  flavored  with  thyme, 
oregano  or  paprika. 

General:  I'd  like  a blue  holocaust,  with 
oregano. 

D:  I'm  sorry,  General.  We're  all  out  of 
those. 

G:  Oh,  . . . well,  I don't  know,  then. 
Blue's  the  wife's  favorite  color,  y'know. 

D:  Well  then,  why  don't  you  come  back 
Thursday?  We  may  have  something 
for  you  then. 

G:  Alright,  then.  I'll  be  back  Thursday. 

(Curtain  closes  as  they  walk  off.) 

Scene:  Stage  now  lit  dimly,  with  props 
suggesting  an  underground  bunker. 
Sign  above  reads  "Wednesday".  Dealer 
onstage.  General  and  Major  enter. 
(The  Major  is  formal  in  manner  and 
speech.) 

D:  (Still  smiling)  Why  General  — How 
nice  to  see  you.  You  too.  Major.  Well, 
well,  it  seems  I never  got  to  sell  you  a 
new  Holocaust. 

G:  Naw,  don'  worry.  We  got  along. 
A.O.K.  with  an  old  Holocaust. 

D:  What  flavor,  May  I ask  . . . ? 

Major:  UNflavored. 

D:  (Smile  fades  for  a minute)  Oh  ...  I 
I see.  A very  old  type. 

G:  Worked  pretty  well. 

M:  The  enemy  nation  suffered  fifty-eight 
percent  devastation  — 

G:  (interrupting,  growls)  'Bout  time  those 
friggin'  reds  got  . . . 

M:  (continuing,  undisturbed)  — twelve 
percent  above  minimum  acceptable  de- 
struction level. 

D:  (smiling  again)  Oh,  I'm  glad.  But  our 
nation  must  surely  have  received  some 
damage? 

G:  (suspiciously)  Where'd  you  hear  that? 

D:  Well,  after  all,  here  I am  in  a bunker. 
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G:  Yeah,  (pause)  yeah,  I suppose  I can 
tell  you.  Truth  is,  we  did  get  hit  a 
little. 

M:  But  of  course,  this  is  in  the  strictest 
confidence.  Any  knowledge  that  our 
nation  received  damage  might  be  bad 
for  morale. 

G:  Right,  so  we're  not  tellin'  anybody. 

D:  (confused,  a little)  How  are  you  going 
to  avoid  having  people  find  out?  I'm 
told  holocausts  make  quite  a mess, 
(still  smiling) 

G:  Well,  we  figure  on  keeping  every- 
body in  bunkers  till  we  clean  things  up 
some. 

D:  You're  going  to  keep  two  hundred 
million  people  in  bunkers  — 

G:  Oh  no  — tell  him,  Major. 

M:  Only  ninety-seven  million,  plus  oi 
course,  two  million  servicemen  who'll 
be  cleaning  the  mess. 

D:  What  about  the  rest  of  the  people9 

G:  (heavily)  I'm  afraid  you  might  say 
they're  the  mess. 

D:  (stunned,  a little)  My  goodness. 

M:  (sighs)  Modern  war,  you  see. 

D:  (still  smiling)  Well,  at  least  the  enemy 
threat  is  over. 

G:  (offhand)  I never  said  that.  We  only 
got  'bout  half  the  dirty  — 

M:  (interrupts)  Fifty-eight  percent,  at 
current  estimate. 

G:  — Yeah  . . . anyway,  the  rest  of  them 
are  still  out  there,  planning  some  new 
threat  to  humanity,  that's  f'sure. 

M:  Which  is  why  we  must  have  newer, 
better  weapons. 

D:  How  lucky  you.  We  have  just  per- 
fected a new  device,  better  than  the 
Holocaust.  We  call  it  the  Apocalypse. 
Any  advance  preferences  on  color  or 
flavor,  gentlemen?  General,  I think  you 
said  your  wife  likes  blue  . . . ? 

G:  Uh,  that's  changed  . . . though  I'm 
not  just  dead  sure  on  anything  yet  . . . 

M:  (quickly)  This  is  strictly  unofficial, 
you  see. 

D:  (still  smiling)  V/hat  is? 

G:  Well,  me  and  the  boys  on  the  staff 
have  been  thinking  about  new  colors 
and  flavors. 

M:  And  at  the  same  time,  we  have  been 
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considering  the  modemizaton  or  our 
strategic  arm. 

G:  Right,  and  somebody  was  saying 
something  about  — 

M:  (quickly) — Strictly  unofficially  — 

G:  Yeah,  like  he  said,  off  the  record. 
Anyway  ,we  were  thinking  (hesitating- 
ly) ..  . 'bout  maybe  having  . . . psy- 
chedelic colors  and  . . . maybe  even  . . . 
marijuana  flavor  . . . 

M:  Keeping  the  service  up  with  the 
times,  you  see. 

D:  Of  course.  But  marijuana  . . . isn't 


that  illegal? 

G:  For  civilians.  But  I got  a nephew  and 
a son-in-law  in  the  Senate,  and  they 
tell  me  they  can  get  'em  to  stretch 
things  a little  ...  for  the  service,  and 
everything.  What  d'you  think? 

D:  (still  smiling)  Wonderful. 

G:  I knew  you'd  think  so. 

(slowly,  the  curtain  begins  to  close) 
(pause,  Say,  how  about  a drink? 

D:  No.  I couldn't  . . . 

G:  Sure  y 'could  . . . (the  curtain  is  now 
shut.) 


The  Party 


— Paul  Plumer  '73 


They  were  drinking  and  talking 
all  the  long  night  through. 

And  I didn’t  find  my  sweet  dreams 
until  nearly  half  past  two. 

/ was  listening  and  listening 

and  listening,  until  I could  hear  no  more, 
then  to  their  senseless  conversation 
I quietly  shut  my  door. 

And  still  they  talked  and  talked 

and  talked  until  it  was  time  to  go, 
then  at  the  door  I kissed  fondly  goodbye 
two  people  I didn’t  even  know. 

They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  I know 

to  each  person  his  own, 
but  I gratefully  received  my  chance  to  return 
to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  home. 


Lottery  Number  Look!  those  birds,  white  birds, 

singing  all  around  me. 

Leading  my  way 

as  they  drift  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 

The  fog  has  lifted, 

the  storm  has  blown  to  another  shore. 

The  sea  lies  clear  and  unexplored 
as  far  as  my  mind  can  see. 

They  made  a slip.  They  let  me  go, 

I was  too  high  for  them  to  catch  me. 

Now,  without  my  consent  no  one  can  stop  me. 

No  one  can  keep  me  from  charting  jjiy  own  true  course. 
Many  ships  will  cross  in  my  path, 

just  as  the  waves  mingle  in  the  sea, 

And  I may  sail  with  each  one  of  them  for  awhi/e- 
to  see  for  what  star  they  are  steering. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  the  one 
for  which  I am  looking  — - 
But  no  fear  — 

— Paul  Plumer  '73  my  star  shines  brightest  in  the  sailing. 
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PRIORITIES 


Steve  FosLer  '72 


"\A/AY  TO  G°'  BuddY!" 

If  "Yeah  man,  way  to  go!" 

"Jesus!  Look  at  that  kid  run." 

As  Buddy  crossed  the  finish  line  he 
knew  that  he  had  finally  run  the  mile  in 
under  four  minutes.  He  would  probably 
be  the  only  high  school  kid  in  the  country 
to  do  so  this  year.  In  the  state  finals  next 
week  he  was  a cinch  to  win. 

After  he  had  finished  he  headed  to- 
wards the  bench  and  the  congratulations 
of  his  teammates.  They  all  crowded 
around  him  until  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
going  to  faint. 

"Nice  race,  Buddy!" 

"Gimme  five,  man!" 

He  sat  down  near  the  end  of  the  bench, 
ostensibly  watching  the  rest  of  the  meet, 
but  really  just  savoring  his  victory.  Since 
the  meet  was  almost  over,  he  didn't  have 
long  to  wait.  When  the  last  event  was 
over,  he  got  off  the  bench  and  made  his 
way  to  the  locker  room  with  the  rest  of 
his  teammates.  As  he  walked  along  near 
the  stands,  Buddy  overheard  a conversa- 
tion going  on  between  two  kids  from  his 
school. 

“Jesus,  what  a runner  that  Buddy  is!" 

(In  spite  of  himself,  Buddy  could  feel 
his  chest  swell  up  in  pride.) 

"Yeah,  but  you  know  those  niggers, 
that's  what  they're  made  for  — to  win 
track  meets.  Those  niggers  sure  can  run." 

For  a fraction  of  a second  Buddy  want- 
ed to  climb  into  the  stands  and  beat  all 
hell  out  of  those  two  kids,  but  he  calmed 
down  and  shook  it  off  as  an  isolated  in- 
cident. 

The  next  day  in  school  Buddy  received 
congratulations  from  almost  everybody 
there.  People  he  didn't  even  know  were 
coming  up  to  him  and  commending  him 
for  his  great  race,  and  telling  him  that 
his  winning  the  state  meet  was  a certain- 
ty. Buddy  felt  really  proud  and  began  to 
exhibit  signs  of  "school  spirit"  that  he 
didn't  even  know  he  had. 

"Yep!  Come  next  week  and  no  one's 
gonna  beat  this  school  in  the  states.  We 
got  the  best  damn  track  team  in  the 
state!" 


As  he  started  to  walk  to  his  next  class, 
he  heard  a snicker  behind  him.  A group 
of  kids  was  walking  down  the  corridor  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

"Sure  we'll  win!"  one  of  them  was 
saying,  "that's  because  we  got  more  nig- 
gers on  the  team  than  any  other  team  in 
the  state." 

"Yeah",  said  another.  "Everyone  knows 
the  more  niggers  on  a track  team  — the 
better  the  track  team."  Then  they  all 
broke  up  laughing  and  scattered  to  their 
classes. 

Too  shocked  to  feel  any  anger,  Buddy 
decided  to  cut  his  next  few  classes  and 
go  home.  He  needed  time  to  think  be- 
cause he  really  was  disturbed.  As  he  left 
the  school,  he  began  to  realize  that  these 
incidents  were  not  isolated.  He  could  re- 
member similar  insults  throughout  his 
secondary  school  years  after  he  had 
come  from  primarily  black  grammar  and 
junior  high  schools.  It  seemed  that  the 
kids  in  this  center-of-the-city  high  school 
could  not  get  used  to  blacks  attending 
"their"  school. 

When  he  got  home,  Buddy  lay  down  on 
his  bed  to  think  some  more  of  what  he 
had  hit  upon  and  fell  into  a deep  sleep. 
He  began  to  dream  and  in  his  dream  he 
saw  himself  crossing  the  finish  line  at 
the  previous  day's  track  meet,  and  saw 
himself  smile  widely  as  the  pride  of  vic- 
tory swept  through  him.  He  saw  those 
two  kids  in  the  stands  and  watched  their 
lips  move,  but  he  couldn't  hear  what  they 
were  saying.  Then  suddenly  he  heard 
them  and  it  was  as  loud  as  a stick  of 
dynamite  exploding  right  next  to  him. 

"Look  at  that  nigger  run.". 

"THAT  NIGGER" 

"THAT  NIGGER" 

"NIGGER" 

"NIGGER" 

"NIGGER" 

He  awoke  with  a start  and  found  him- 
self covered  with  sweat.  He  felt  weak, 
as  if  all  the  energy  had  been  drained 
from  his  body.  Buddy  just  lay  there,  ter- 
rified of  a situation  he  didn't  know  how 
to  handle. 
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All  through  the  week  Buddy  practiced 
very  hard,  trying  to  forget  everything  and 
just  concentrate  on  winning  the  state 
meet.  In  spite  of  all  his  hard  work,  every 
time  that  he  turned  his  back,  he  heard 
people  whispering  and  referring  to  him 
as  "that  nigger".  GOD  HOW  HE  HATED 
THAT  WORD! 

Finally  the  day  of  the  state  meet  ar- 
rived and  Buddy  would  now  see  if  all  his 
arduous  practice  had  paid  off.  As  he 
dressed  for  the  meet,  he  tried  to  calm 
himself  down,  saying  that  he  would  win 
for  the  school.  He  would  make  everyone 
in  the  school  proud  of  him.  Then  they'd 
never  use  that  word  again.  He  knew  in 
his  heart  that  this  was  ridiculous,  but  he 
wanted  so  badly  to  believe  it  that  he  fin- 
ally did. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  locker  room, 
he  was  relaxed  and  had  that  cool  confi- 
dence that  had  enabled  him  to  win  so 
many  meets  in  the  past.  As  he  warmed 
up  he  got  more  and  more  sure  of  him- 
self until,  at  last,  it  was  time  for  his  event. 
The  public  address  system  called  out  for 
all  runners  in  the  mile  to  approach  the 
starting  line.  A crowd  of  about  twenty 
boys  came  off  various  benches  and  lined 
up  at  the  starting  line.  The  starter  fired 
the  gun  and  they  were  off. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  lap,  Buddy  al- 
ready had  about  a 75  yard  lead  and  was 
steadily  increasing  it.  As  he  ran,  he  could 
hear  his  teammates  and  the  fans  exhort- 
ing him.  This  spurred  him  on,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  second  lap  he  had  stretched 


his  lead  to  an  almost  incredible  150 
yards. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  stadium  a crowd 
of  students  from  Buddy's  school  began  to 
cheer,  "Let's  go,  Buddy!"  Then,  suddenly, 
they  all  burst  out  laughing  and  a few  of 
them  began  to  cheer,  "Let's  go  NIGGER! 
Let's  GO  NIGGER!"  At  this  time  Buddy 
was  beginning  his  fourth  and  final  lap, 
leading  by  about  200  yards.  When  he 
heard  the  second  cheer  he  stumbled  and 
almost  fell  down.  The  cheer  entered  his 
head  and  rang  like  a giant  gong.  It  got 
louder  and  louder  as  more  students 
thoughtlessly  picked  it  up.  To  Buddy, 
who  was  rapidly  becoming  very  dizzy, 
the  cheer  began  to  echo  in  his  head. 
"LET'S  GO  NIGGER!" 

"LET'S  GO  NIGGER!" 

"NIGGER!" 

"NIGGER!" 

All  at  once  Buddy  pulled  up  short  and 
then  stopped.  He  finally  realized  what 
was  happening  to  him.  The  students  and 
coaches  at  the  school  were  using  him  — 
using  him  for  his  talent.  The  fact  that  he 
could  run  was  of  primary  importance.  His 
function  as  a human  being  was  below 
secondary  — it  wasn't  even  considered. 
Coming  to  this  conclusion,  surprisingly, 
did  not  have  much  effect  on  him  at  the 
moment.  He  was  numb,  too  stunned  by 
the  realization  for  it  to  affect  him  strong- 
ly. As  a result,  Buddy  did  something 
which  he  had  never  before  done  in  his 
entire  life.  He  quit  the  race  and  walked 
off  the  track  as  the  crowd  watched  in 
stunned  silence.  Yet  Buddy  was  no  loser. 


The  Hooker 

(or:  i ivant  to  be  fileted  when  i go) 

oh,  look  charlie, 
here  it  comes! 

. . . the  worm  with  the  iron  spine, 
remember,  charlie, 
good  old  claude? 

. . . took  a bite  and  now  he’s  gone, 
do  you  know 

who’s  up  there? 

. . . seems  to  want  to  murder  us. 
look  out,  charlie! 
oops!  it’s  done! 

. . . took  a bite  and  now  you’re  gone. 

( end) 


F.  R.  Gens  '72 
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WHEN 

LEAVES 

CHANGE 

COLOR 

Charles  Carroll  '73 

DURING  THE  USUAL  intervals  between 
sips  of  steaming  coffee,  I found  my 
eyes  straying  through  the  dirty  wall  of 
glass  that  made  up  the  third  side  of  my 
booth.  Not  really  directing  my  attention 
to  any  one  particular  aspect  of  the  street, 
I was  considering  everything  at  once, 
when  a strange  little  boy  came  hopping 
into  the  side  of  the  picture.  No  sooner 
had  he  been  hopping,  when  he  stopped 
and  then  raised  his  hand  to  his  ear,  shook 
his  hand,  and  resumed  his  shopping. 

In  spite  of  the  Surgeon-General's  warn- 
ing, I had  an  urge  for  a cigarette.  I 
ordered  another  cup  of  coffee,  stood  up, 
walked  to  the  counter,  and  bought  a pack 
of  cigarettes.  I then  returned  to  the  booth, 
opened  the  new  deck  and  tapped  out  a 
butt  with  the  speed  and  deftness  only 
possible  for  a heavy  smoker.  As  I was 
exhaling  that  first  drag,  I noticed  that 
little  fellow  again.  He  had  come  much 
closer,  still  hopping,  still  stopping.  He 
was  close  enough  so  that  I could  observe 
every  detail  of  his  act.  His  right  fist  was 
clenched  and  when  he  stopped,  he  raised 
it  to  his  ear,  and  shook  it  as  if  he  were 
rattling  something  inside.  Anyway,  after 
a few  moments  of  this  rattling,  his  head 
suddenly  popped  up  and  he  smiled  a 
smile  of  relief  and  glee.  Then,  he  again 
began  hopping.  And  again  after  a few 
hops  he  repeated  his  rather  strange  act. 

I gave  the  waitress  a bill  and  stepped 
onto  the  street.  At  first  I didn't  see  him, 


and  I wondered  if  I had  seen  him  at  all, 
if  it  was  not  all  some  wild  daydream.  . . . 
There  was  some  commotion  at  the  next 
corner,  and  as  I peered  curiously  into  a 
restless  group  of  10-year-olds,  a familiar 
face  popped  up  into  view.  I recognized 
him  immediately.  I hurried  to  the  corner, 
and  the  closer  I came,  the  more  audible 
the  chants  became.  "What'ya  got  in  ya 
hand,  crazy  boy?”  and  "Hey,  jumpin' 
bean,"  and  then,  "get'im,  get'im.”  I spoke 
sharply,  and  as  they  dispersed,  that 
hopping  little  fellow  just  clutched  his  fist 
to  his  heart.  After  he  was  sure  they  were 
gone,  he  turned  his  face  towards  me. 
Never  have  I seen  such  a blank  and  inno- 
cent face,  then  all  of  a sudden  he  smiled 
He  just  simply  smiled,  and  in  that  face  I 
saw  gratitude,  peace,  happiness,  love, 
compassion,  and  every  other  virtue  akin 
to  those. 

He  then  again  began  his  hopping  and 
stopping.  I couldn't  help  but  follow. 

I had  been  dawdling  behind  him  for 
about  an  hour  when  a policeman  passed 
by  him  and  stopped.  He  eyed  the  boy 
suspiciously,  then  approached  him  and 
began  asking  him  questions.  When  the 
boy  didn't  reply,  I thought  that  the  officer 
might  treat  him  rashly,  so  I spoke  up 
again  and  told  the  officer  that  I thought 
the  boy  slightly  retarded.  This  brief  ex- 
planation seemed  to  satisfy  the  big  man 
in  blue,  though  he  gave  the  boy  a shake 
and  asked  him  one  final  question.  The 
boy  still  ignored  him,  and  with  that  the 
officer  mumbled  a line  like  "the  poor  little 
devil”  or  something  and  went  slowly  on 
his  way.  The  boy  had  already  begun  his 
hopping.  I looked  at  him  with  wet  eyes. 
I wanted  to  reach  out.  He  was  about 
eight  or  nine,  only  an  infant.  He  wore  an 
oranqe  and  white  jersey,  and  had  on  a 
pair  of  blue  shorts.  His  two  hopping  feet 
were  loosely  fitted  with  rubber  sandals. 
He  was  awfully  thin,  like  the  children  you 
see  on  Christmas  Seal  commercials.  The 
only  quality  out  of  the  ordinary  that 
made  him  so  very  different  was  the  blank 
vet  determined  look  on  his  face,  a look 
I had  never  even  imagined. 

By  this  time  he  was  attracting  a crowd. 
People  began  accumulating  from  every- 
where. Everyday,  average  people  — 
there  were  laborers,  shoppers,  business- 
men, children,  their  parents,  and  their 
parents  — small  people,  medium-sized 
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people,  and  tall  people.  All  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, all  wanting  to  see  what  he  had  in 
his  hand.  They  were  screaming  at  him. 
I began  to  lose  my  consciousness,  and 
now  can  only  remember  in  part  the 
horror  then  before  me:  the  crowd, 
screams,  a streetlamp,  a neon  sign  flash- 
ing, a lighted  window  on  a bank  78' 
. . . 9:31  78'  9:31  ...  78'  ...  9:32 

the  gutter,  his  face,  that  confused,  puz- 
zled, dazed  look. 

He  opened  his  fist.  There  was  nothing 


in  it.  Suddenly,  there  was  a blinding 
light.  I fell  to  the  ground;  I could  hear 
thunder,  a tremendous  cannon  roar 
above,  but  I must  have  blanked  out. 
When  I had  regained  consciousness,  I 
slowly  stood  up.  A light  rain  was  falling. 
The  street  was  bare.  No  people,  no  boy. 
The  bank  clock  registered  9:33. 

And  Enoch  walked  with  God:  and  he 
was  not;  for  God  took  him. 

— Genesis  5:24 


Estrangement 


With  the  coming  of  winter, 
shadows  cross  the  sun 
and  the  land  is  covered 
with  dimness  and  white. 

So  too  has  some  cold  shade 
passed  between  us: 
through  your  eyes,  suddenly, 
l can  see  you  only 
as  though  from  great  distance. 
1 am  saddened  by  it. 

Should  you  decide  to  tell  me 
why  this  remoteness, 
you  know,  old  friend, 
where  we  once  met. 


Disturbed  Sleep 


Many  hours  of  waking  have  passed  for  me 
and  at  last  to  be  lying  in  bed  feels 
so  good.  In  here  it  is  as  warm 
as  outside  it  is  so  cold. 

Here  it  is  quiet.  Darkness. 

Time  begins  to  slow  down  and 
the  harshness  of  thought  becomes 
the  softness  of  dream  . . . 

I am  wakened  by  a distant  sound. 
Somewhere  there  is  the  wail  of  a siren. 

My  warm  wandering  dreams  are 
becoming  clear  and  cold  thoughts. 

I wonder  why  the  siren 
troubles  the  night  and  me. 

Already  the  sound  fades,  but, 
disturbed,  through  the  silent 
night,  I lie  awake. 


February,  Near  Evening 


The  windsound  outside  my  window 
is  like  rain,  but  the  misted  glass 
hints  to  me  the  sky  is  clear. 

I am  cold. 

The  winter  air  has  entered  my  room ; 

down  from  the  harsh,  unrelenting 

field  of  the  late  afternoon  sky, 

invisibly  through  the  cold  stillness 

of  the  windowpanes,  it  has  entered  my  room, 

has  entered  me,  and  I am  cold. 

The  sky  is  clear. 

Snow  will  not  fall  this  winter . it  seems; 
it  is  February,  and  outside 
my  empty  house,  in  the  empty  street, 
there  is  nothing  but  frozen  dust. 

Brown  grass,  short  and  tangled. 

Lifeless  trees,  swaying  in  wind  — 
it  is  the  trees  which  sound  like  rain. 

I feel  too  cold,  too  tired, 
to  be  sad. 


— David  Gorman  '73 


An 


History 


" and  visions  of  sugarplums  . . .” 


1. 

I look  at  the  world 
through  glasses 
streaked  with  smoke, 
eyes  watering  from  the  gas 
tears  falling  for  the  fallen 
ghosts  follow  me  now 
eight  that  were  cut  to  one 
in  a month 

a friend  killed  by  a mistake 

a love  murdered  by  stupidity 

and  now  reaching  for  a hand 

1 touch  air 

and  drying  my  eyes 

1 see  the  ruin  of  a new  world 

of  freedom 

smashed  by  hate 

and  self  righteous  anger. 

Once  a poet 

believed  in  change 
marched  the  lines 
and  carried  the  signs : 
shouted  the  words 
and  battled  the  swords 
with  his  pen 

"Do  you  remember  when?” 
and  “Wasn't  that  a beautiful  goal?” 
perhaps  the  end  teas  good 
and  the  cause  just 
but  the  dreams  are  dust 
and  truth  lies 
trampled  underfoot 
by  the  armies 
and  the  poet,  crying, 
sees  the  flower  dying. 

LORD.  JUST  HOW  MANY  SEAS 

CAN  THAT  WHITE  DOVE  SAIL? 


II. 

Politics  be  damned 

the  times  aren't  changing 
and  the  chimes  of  freedom 
are  tolling, 

/ surrender 
you  have  won  — 
the  race  is  ov> 

and  I kept  the  faith  as  long 

as  I could  — 

leave  me  alone 

with  a pencil  and  paper 

as  my  albatross ; 

Do  anything 

but  chain  me  to  this  damned  notebook. 

Tired 

of  waiting  for  icemen 

and  new  worlds; 

of  writing 

words  1 disbelieve 

false  phrases 

sac  chart  ne  sentim  en  ts 

puked  into  the  gutter  of  a notebook. 

III. 

The  white  stretches  endlessly 

to  be  crossed  by  chicken  track  symbols 
sounds  captured  and  enslaved 
visions  and  images  harloted 
to  the  supreme  eunuch  muse 
and  Sisiphus  pushes  his  pencil 
across  endless  deserts 
of  paper 

trapped  in  a labyrinth  of  line 

and  rhyme 

similes 

imageries 

fantasies 

symbologies 

apologies 

resignation 

and  stagnation. 

IF. 

The  poet  sacrifices  his  innocence 
on  a plasticine  altar 
to  a shrike  goddess  — 
castrate  him 
emasculate  him 
impotence  is  safer 
than  difference. 
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V. 


Quest  ended 

de  la  Mancha  hangs  up  his  armour 
and  goes  to  bed 
with  the  harlot 
and  the  poet 

watches  through  the  kitchen  window’ 


and  Faustus 

sw  imming  in  a yellow  pool 
asks  the  vintage  — 
that  w ’as  a very  good  year. 


VI. 

Chasing  psychedelic  butterflies 
across  grey  landscapes 
looking  for  an  escape 

trying  to  follow  the  psychedelic  butterflies. 

Goatfooted  balloonmen 
throwing  mudpics 
Bacchus  in  the  corner 
quite  hung  over’ 
asks  where  I’ve  been 
somewhere  a busker 
whistles  Greensleeves 
and  asks  my  leave  to  play  through 
I ask  him  to  hum  a few  bars 
maybe  I’ll  pick  it  up 
and  the  balloon  man 
throws  another  mudpie. 


VII. 

My  armour 

is  so  battered  and  dented 
by  the  swords . slings  and  arrows 
that  I doubt  I’ll  wear  it 
today. 


VIII. 

— Thomas  James  Spisak,  Jr.  '72 
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A QUESTION  OF  SANCTITY 

Doug  Antonicizzi  '73 


•'  IUST  HALF  AN  HOUR  LEFT,”  Francis- 

Jco  de  Condenado  silently  reflected. 
"Now  the  state  will  have  its  revenge  for 
my  crime  and  all  will  be  well  again.” 

He  sat  up  on  his  cot  and  glanced 
thoughtfully  around  his  gloomy  cell.  He 
first  saw  the  dwarfed  wash  basin  and 
equally  small  toilet.  Moss-green  and 
rust-colored  streaks  seemed  to  flow 
down  over  the  dull-white  porcelain  from 
the  metal  fixtures,  which  had  fallen 
prey  to  rust  after  countless  years  of  use. 
Both  wash  basin  and  toilet  were  fused 
with  numerous  cracks  which  formed 
many  spider-web  patterns.  The  walls, 
Francisco  noted,  were  as  dark  and  dreary 
as  dungeons  he  had  seen  on  late-night 
movies.  They  were  chipped  at,  as  though 
someone  had  shot  at  them,  or  as  if  some 
desperate  prisoner  has  tried  frantically 
in  the  last  moments  before  he  had  been 
taken  to  'the  chamber'  to  somehow  dig 
his  way  out  with  a spoon.  His  gaze  then 
met  with  the  iron  bars.  They  were  cold, 
black  and  unfeeling;  drawn  up  in  straight 
lines  like  an  unassailable  column  of  pris- 
on guards  — always  watching  him.  The 
small  light  on  the  ceiling  of  his  cell  was 
also  unsympathetic.  Yet,  it  added  a 
touch  of  humanity  to  his  confinement, 
cheerless  as  it  was. 

Francisco  stood  up,  stretched  out,  and 
paced  back  and  forth  over  and  over 
again  — half  fearfully  and  half  anxiously. 
Tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes.  "I  can't  deny 
it,  no.  I DID  kill  a man  — if  he  can  be 
called  that.  Fifteen  hours  a day  my  fam- 
ily and  I worked  in  his  fields  for  low 
wages  and  the  wretched  hovel  we  lived 
in.  Then  one  day,  while  all  of  us  were 
in  the  fields,  my  little  Juan  fell  out  of  a 
tree.  (He  always  liked  to  climb  trees.  He 
said  it  was  fun  and  made  him  feel  like 
a man.)  When  I heard  this,  I ran  to  Mr. 
Randall,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  farm 
and  a wealthy  businessman  too.  I asked 
him  — I BEGGED  him  to  let  me  take  my 
son  to  a doctor,  but  he  told  me  to  get 
back  to  work.  I pleaded  for  my  son's  life; 

I told  him  that  I would  do  anything  for 


him.  Then  he  said,  You  have  citizenship; 
your  family  does  not.  If  you  don't  get 
back  to  work.  I'll  have  them  sent  to  the 
authorities  immediately.'  I had  no  choice, 
but  to  go  back  to  the  fields. 

"That  night  my  son  died.  When  I came 
home,  I saw  his  mother,  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  around  his  bed.  He  saw  me 
and  smiled.  He  said,  ‘Te  amo,  padre,' 
and  then  . . . and  then  ..."  Francisco 
broke  down  and  cried  saying  'mi  infeliz 
chiquito'  again  and  again. 

"The  next  day,"  he  continued,  "after  we 
buried  him,  that  pig  — Randall  — told  us 
that  we  would  have  to  make  up  for  time 
lost  in  the  fields,  due  to  Juan's  burial. 
Randall  said,  'I've  got  a farm  to  run.'  I 
couldn't  bear  it  any  longer.  I sprang  at 
him  and  knocked  him  down  to  the  ground. 
Then  I clutched  at  his  throat  and  my 
hands  tightened  around  his  neck  like  a 
vice.  I kept  on  yelling  Muere  puerco 
sucio!'  Soon  he  was  dead.  He  deserved 
it. 

"At  my  trial  no  one  would  listen.  I was 
just  a worthless  migrant  worker  — a cut- 
throat — a butcher  who  had  murdered 
one  of  the  state's  leading  citizens  in  cold 
blood.  I was  too  poor  to  hire  a lawyer, 
so  the  state  gave  me  one.  He  tried  to 
have  me  plead  'insanity',  but  I wouldn't. 
I was  too  proud  to  be  called  an  idiot. 
Now  that  I think  of  it,  HE  was  the  one  who 
was  insane. 

"The  trial  was  a swift  one.  I was  found 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The 
judge,  an  old,  distinguished-locking 
man,  asked,  'Do  you  have  anything  to 
say  before  the  sentence  is  pronounced?' 
'ANYTHING  TO  SAY  ???  THAT'S  A JOKE! 
The  jury  has  just  signed  my  death  war- 
rant,' I thought,  'and  YOU  ask  ME  if  I 
have  anything  to  say?  What  could  I pos- 
sibly say  that  would  spare  me?'  The 
judge  assumed  by  my  bewildered  silence 
that  I had  nothing  to  say.  Staring  at  me 
sternly,  his  voice  rang  out  like  a death 
knell.  'You  have  been  found  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  In  the  name 
of  God  and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
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California,  I sentence  you,  Francisco  de 
Condenado,  to  the  maximum  penalty  pro- 
vided for  by  our  just  laws.  You  will  be 
taken  from  this  courtroom  to  San  Quentin 
State  Prison,  and  hence  on  the  affixed 
date  of  the  sixteenth  of  April,  you  will  be 
taken  to  the  gas  chamber  where  sentence 
will  be  carried  out  until  you  are  dead. 
And  may  God  have  mercy  on  your 
soul.'  " 

The  condemned  man  was  deep  in 
thought.  "How  will  everyone  react  to  my 
execution?"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

It  won't  matter.  Other  things  will  hap- 
pen: violence  will  still  break  out  in  Nor- 
thern Ireland;  Nixon  will  speak  before  the 
Senate  tomorrow.  They  won't  care. 

"My  family  was  deported  to  Mexico  last 
month  ...  I haven't  heard  from  them 
since.  I wonder  if  they  are  well.  I won- 
der too  if  it  is  raining  outside.  My  mother 
told  me  once  that  all  heaven  cried  when- 
ever it  rained.  I asked  her  why.  She  told 
me  that  when  a just  man  dies,  all  heaven 
mourns  his  passing.” 

Just  then  he  heard  the  rattling  of  keys 
and  the  clanging  of  iron.  The  cell  door 
squeaked  open  and  the  warden  said,  "It's 
time,  Francisco."  A cold  sweat  broke  out 
ah  over  the  prisoner's  body  as  he  stepped 
to  the  door  of  his  cell.  He  glanced  at  the 
’-oom  in  which  he  had  been  confined  for 
nearlv  eiaht  years  and  then  faced  the 
warden.  “Is  it  raining  toniqht?"  he  asked. 
The  warden  acrve  the  condemned  man  a 
queer  look.  "Why,  yes!"  he  said  totally 
ciimricpH  The  orisoner  smiled  and  nod- 
ded and  the  door  was  banqed  shut  be- 
hind him.  A Driest,  who  was  with  the 
warden  and  the  three  auards  accomp- 
anying them,  asked,  "Would  you  like 
to  pray?"  Francisco  said,  “I  will  pray 
silently,  but,  please,  read  some  verses 
from  the  Bible  to  me."  The  priest  began, 
" 'I  am  the  way  and  the  life,  says  the 
Lord,  he  who  believes  in  Me  even  though 
he  die,  shall  live 

De  Condenado  was  ushered  into  the 
chamber  and  strapped  tightly  into  a 
chair.  The  chair  looked  like  any  which 
one  might  see  in  a barber  shop,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  attachment  on  the 
bottom.  Here,  the  pills,  which  would  be 
dropped  into  water  to  produce  the  lethal 
gas,  were  contained.  Francisco  gazed 
around  the  brightly-lit,  brightly-col- 
ored room.  "What  a change  from  my 


cell!"  he  thought.  He  also  saw  a cool 
green  glass  window  directly  across  from 
him.  He  knew  that  there  were  newspaper 
reporters,  newsmen,  state  officials  and  in- 
quisitive witnesses  whom  the  state  had 
called  upon  to  observe  the  execution,  on 
the  other  side,  though  he  could  not  see 
them.  He  felt  sick  when  he  thought  about 
how  they  would  mark  closely  his  last, 
vain  struggle  for  life,  like  so  many  vul- 
tures. "Of  course " he  reasoned,  "how 
else  could  executions  be  described  ac- 
curately and  with  such  force?"  He  asked 
the  warden  how  many  people  would 
watch  him  die.  The  warden  shrugaed  his 
shoulders.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "but 
there  must  be  quite  a few.  Yours  is  the 
first  execution  to  take  place  in  the  United 
States  in  over  five  years.  If  the  governor 
hadn't  stayed  your  execution  as  many 
times  as  he  d'd,  yours  would  have  been 
the  last  sentence  to  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  U.S.  You've  been  pretty  lucky 
up  to  now." 

"I'VE  BEEN  PRETTY  LUCKY!  What  the 
hell  does  HE  know  about  luck?  HE  isn't 
the  one  whose  life  will  slip  away  from 
him  in  a few  minutes!  LUCK?  Does  he 
know  the  hellish  niahtmare  it  is  not  to 
know  whether  o~  not  the  next  day  will 
be  vour  last?" 

All  but  the  warden  left  the  chamber. 
After  he  had  qiven  some  last  minute  in- 
structions to  the  nrisone-  F’Wh°n  the 
fumes  start  to  fill  the  chamber,  breathe 
deeply  and  you'll  die  quickly."),  he  also 
left.  The  th:ck  door  danged  shut  behind 
him. 

Franc’sco  was  alone.  Neve’-  before  had 
he  felt  so  helpless,  so  doomed  or  so  lone- 
ly. He  started  to  recite  Psalm  140  (a 
psalm  he  especially  loved  and  memorized 
while  he  was  imprisoned).  "Deliver  me, 
O Lord,"  he  began  as  he  heard  the  hiss- 
ing of  the  dissolving  pills.  The  air  sud- 
denly became  thick  with  the  lethal  fumes. 
Drawing  deep  breaths,  he  cried  out,  "De- 
liver me  from  evil  men;  preserve  me  from 
violent  men,  who  plan  . . . who  plan  evil 
things  ...  in  ...  in  their  heart  ..." 
His  body  strained  against  the  straps  as 
he  underwent  the  violent  throes  of  death. 
He  marshalled  whatever  strength  he  had 
left,  and  in  the  final  seconds  before  his 
death,  he  shouted,  "My  God,  why?"  He 
strained  against  the  straps  for  the  last 
time  — and  then  his  lifeless  body  col- 
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lapsed  into  the  chair.  His  face  was  twisted 
and  distorted  into  a horrifying  expression 
of  grief  and  agony.  His  warm,  brown 
skin  had  changed  to  a sickly  green  hue 


and  his  eyes  bulged  nearly  out  of  their 
sockets.  A profound  stillness  settled  on 
the  chamber  where,  moments  before, 
death  had  made  its  presence  known. 


My  Little  Tobacco  Shop 


The  Persian 


T he  Persian  said 

tthat  all  he  needed 
was  a book  and  a bough 
a jug,  a loaf . and  Thou 
to  be  content. 

The  Persian  said 

that  was  all  he  needed. 

but  I don’t  need  another  book  to  read 

or  ii'ine  for  my  mind  to  be  freed 

bread  leaves  me  empty 

and  where  do  you  find  a solitary  tree 

in  the  city. 

all  I want 

or  need 

is  Thou. 


Love  Song  #5 


/ never  asked 

that  you  stay 

and , spending  your  days 

listening  to  the  wanderer 

take  himself  too  seriously, 

atrophy. 

I never  asked 

that  you  give  up  your  self 
tying  yourself  to  me 
for  an  eternity. 

I never  asked 

for  any  of  these  things 
because  I had  no  right . 
you  must  stay  yourself 
and  be  free 
and  I mine 
and  be  freed 

that  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
beloved, 

and  though  ive  are  dependent 

and  must  rely  on  others 

to  be  whole 

our  wholeness  lies 

in  admitting  our  independence. 

and  though  I need  you, 

as  well  as  want  you. 

and  we  are  tied  together 

across  rni/lenia 

of  infinities 

we  are  apart 

and  must  remain  so, 

some  day  we  may  meet 

somewhere  on  the  wide  road 

and  perhaps  U'alk  a bit  of  it  together 

until  then. 

BE  FREE 
HAVE  PEACE 
LETTING  ALL  YOU  DO 
BE  DONE  FOR  LOVE. 


My  little  tobacco  shop 

moves  further  away 

and  with  passing  moments 

new  walls  grow  up 

to  bar  my  way 

new  pales  to  fence 

the  limitless  plains 

of  imagination. 

IV hat  use  is  there  in  trying 

in  draining  my  life,  my  brains 

u'hen,  caught  in  quagmires  of  convention. 

1 ivatch  my  sun  sinking. 

The  little  tobacco  shop 

w ith  its  Virginia,  cavend  sh.  and  sweet  hurley 

glimmers  in  the  sunset  of  my  mind. 

like  Galahad’s  Grail 

and . caught  in  the  quagmire. 

my  quest  has  stopped. 


— Thomas  James  Spisak,  Jr.  '72 
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The  Promised  Land 


Now 


A midnight  rebel, 

1 crossed  unknown 
the  borders  of  reason 
into  a world  of  truth, 
despite  the  pleas 
of  my  men 

not  to  venture  alone  in  the  dark. 

I found  there,  neither  good  nor  evil, 
but  transcended  beyond  mystery 
and  what  is  called  false, 
to  find,  not  what  was  expected, 
but  the  virgin  image 
of  true  self. 

— CC  1/5/72 

Oasis 


So  what  is  new? 

Birth. 

T he  birth  of  care, 
and  want, 

and,  most  important , 
life;  A life 
in  which 

both  silently  sing  the  ballads 

and  with  these  songs 

are  sworn  the  oaths 

of  momentary  eternity 

and  what  is  life 

if  not  to  be 

each  other. 

— CC  12/26/71 

Innocence 


Narcissus  beside  me, 

the  fire  and  rain 

sweeping  its  way 

past  my  left  ear 

and  into  my  right  — 

all  1 can  do 

is  see  her  stone  breasts 

hanging  over  me, 

guarding  over  me, 

while  soft  puffy  fluffs  of  snowflake , 

the  only  white  in  an  all  unwhite  world, 

flutter  lightly  to  the  earth, 

melting  on  the  warmth  of  my  face. 

— CC  1/71 

Life 


Innocent  as  incense, 
burning  slowly, 
giving  off 

apple  blossom  smells, 
filling  a room 
with  curling  smoke  — 
gray-white  clouds 
in  the  shape 
of  apple  trees, 
smelling  ever  so  sweet, 
under  an  april  sun, 
you  are. 

— CC  2/71 

Is  A lourney  In  Harmony 


To  Be  Blind 

To  have  no  sight 

only  so  that  / might  hear 
a man’s  despair, 

the  drop  of  a tear. 

T o have  no  sight 

only  so  that  I might  feel 
two  moist  eyes, 

knoiving  the  grief  of  ever  fail. 
To  have  no  sight 

only  so  that  I might  know 
and  feel  and  be 

my  brother  s sorrow. 

— CC  3/71 


A journey  to  nowhere. ..no  somewhere  — 
to  a place  lighter  than  air  — 
maybe  somewhere . could  be  anywhere: 
God  is  everywhere. 

A black  rose,  a white  rose,  a red  rose: 

A rose 
arose. 

Whose? 

Yours,  mine,  everyone’s , 
could  be  anyone’s, 
maybe  it’s  no  one’s 
A midnight  love,  a distant  love, 
a close  love  — 
thinking  of  my  love  — 
things  below,  things  above, 
everything’s  everyichere 
except  my  love. 

— CC  10/23/70 
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MASTERPIECE 


Howard  Rosenblum  '72 

Q H GOD  IS  SHE  beautiful.  That  was  all 
I could  think  as  I sat  across  the  table 
from  her  in  the  hospital  cafeteria.  I had 
seen  her  — her  name  was  Nancy  — most 
every  time  I went  to  lunch,  but  today  was 
the  first  time  either  of  us  had  spoken  to 
the  other.  I guess  I was  standing  behind 
her  in  line  to  get  my  meal  and  made 
some  classy  remark  about  how  rotten  the 
food  was  here  when  we  started  talking. 
I'm  not  sure  how  I ever  pulled  this  one 
off,  but  now  Nancy  was  having  lunch  with 
me  and  all  of  a sudden  working  in  the 
hospital  didn't  seem  so  bad  at  all. 

She  was  scrying  something  about  how 
she  was  working  in  the  records  depart- 
ment and  did  I know  the  people  she 
worked  with,  but  I wasn't  listening  very 
hard.  I was  too  busy  looking  at  her  and 
still  wondering  whether  this  was  all  for 
real.  I mean,  she  was  more  than  beauti- 
ful — everything  about  her  seemed  per- 
fect: her  figure,  her  long  brown  hair,  even 
the  way  she  was  talking.  As  I was  slowly 
coming  out  of  my  daze,  I noticed  that  she 
had  gotten  some  of  the  ketchup  from  her 
hamburger  on  the  side  of  her  mouth. 
Well,  nobody's  that  perfect. 

"Let  me  get  you  a napkin,''  I said  show- 
ing my  gentlemanly  character.  She  smiled 
as  I smoothly  stepped  over  to  the  serv- 
ing table  and  pulled  out  a napkin  from 
the  little  black  dispenser.  Oh  lesus,  this 
was  getting  to  be  too  much  for  me  al- 
ready. As  I handed  her  the  napkin  she 
asked  me  where  I worked  — it  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  basement  since  she  had 
always  seen  me  coming  from  that  general 
direction. 

"Yeah  ...  in  the  basement."  This 
would  be  tricky.  "In  the  morgue,"  I said 
quietly  as  I began  to  pray. 

She  just  laughed.  "C'mon  . . . where 
do  you  really  work?"  She  must  have 
thought  I was  a real  comedian. 

I tried  to  look  serious  in  order  to  con- 
vince her.  "I'm  in  the  mortuary  . . . really. 
You  know,  the  place  down  in  the  base- 
ment with  the  black  door."  Big  joke. 
Keep  on  praying. 


"The  mor  . . . mortuary,"  she  said  the 
word  very  slowly.  The  napkin  I had  just 
given  her  fell  out  of  her  hand  and  she 
wiped  the  ketchup  off  her  face  with  the 
back  of  her  hand.  She  pushed  her  chair 
back  and  began  to  get  up. 

"Where  . . . where  are  you  going?"  I 
quickly  got  up  and  started  to  move  to- 
ward her. 

"I  ...  I just  forgot  that  I've  got  to  be 
back  ...  I mean  I'm  late."  She  turned 
away  from  me  quickly  and  started  to 
walk  out  of  the  cafeteria.  She  stopped 
and  looked  at  the  hand  in  which  she  had 
just  held  the  napkin.  The  hand  began  to 
tremble  and  her  face  seemed  to  writhe  in 
pain.  I couldn't  help  laughing;  I guess 
she  thought  some  magqots  were  about  to 
spring  from  her  hand.  She  saw  me  laugh- 
ing and  as  her  face  began  to  turn  red 
she  stepped  into  the  ladies'  room. 

I sat  down  to  finish  my  lunch.  I couldn't 
stop  laughing  at  myself  for  getting  so 
worked  up  over  that  stuck-up  bitch. 
What's  so  bad  about  working  in  the 
morgue  anyway?  Well,  for  one  thing  it 
doesn't  get  you  many  new  friends.  I 
couldn't  keep  that  picture  of  her  pained 
expression  out  of  my  head  as  I finished 
my  meal  and  walked  back  to  the  base- 
ment. 

I don't  know  why  I ever  said  I would 
work  here.  I was  sitting  in  the  personnel 
office  listening  to  some  lady  go  over  my 
job  application.  She  was  giving  me  a 
speech  about  the  difficult  positions  I might 
be  hired  for  and  I was  nodding  and  smil- 
ing with  a "I'll  be  happy  and  arateful  with 
any  position  I get"  look.  Well,  you  might 
have  to  work  in  the  morgue  do  you  think 
you  would  mind,  she  continued.  Of 
course  I wouldn't  mind  I answered  with 
a "it  would  be  a thrill  to  work  with  dead 
people"  tone  of  voice.  She  must  of 
thought  I was  really  interested  in  working 
in  the  morgue  because  she  gave  me  the 
job  there. 

At  first  I thought  working  in  the  morgue 
would  be  pretty  fun.  I'd  answer  the  phone 
calls,  "City  Morgue,  stiff  number  five 
speaking."  And  there  couldn't  be  that 
much  work  to  do  — you  never  see  more 
than  one  page  of  obituaries  in  the  paper 
each  day.  So  every  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day I found  myself  in  a sparkling  clean 
room  hidden  behind  a thick  gray  door 
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which  was  decorated  with  the  word 
MORTUARY  printed  on  it. 

I was  the  only  one  working  in  the 
morgue  today.  Good  old  Fred,  who 
usually  worked  with  me  on  weekends, 
had  called  in  sick  and  left  me  alone  at 
work.  I suppose  Fred  was  the  right  type 
to  work  in  the  morgue  — he  was  different, 
sort  of  half-retarded.  He'd  go  up  to  a rel- 
ative looking  at  a corpse  and  come  out 
with  a line  like,  "No  use  crying  over 
spilled  milk,"  or,  "He  did  look  young  for 
his  age."  He  once  said  he  wanted  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  working  here; 
I think  he  had  also  told  me  that  he  had 
painted  his  room  black.  Fred  was  the 
only  guy  I'd  ever  heard  of  who  really  en- 
joyed working  in  this  dungeon. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  — it  was  a 
slow  day  — so  I sat  back  in  my  chair  and 
opened  up  a paperback  book.  But  I 
couldn't  get  interested  in  it- — I was  still 
thinking  about  that  girl  in  the  cafeteria. 
I put  the  book  down,  switched  on  the 
radio  and  began  to  day-dream.  My  rev- 
erie was  interrupted  as  Ray  and  Chuck 
wheeled  a cloth-covered  body  into  the 
room.  Ray  and  Chuck  usually  brought  in 
the  bodies  from  the  Emergency  Ward. 

"Where's  queer  old  Fred?  You  all  alone 
here?"  asked  Ray. 

“Yeah,  I'm  alone.  . . . Do  you  mind  giv- 
ing me  a hand  putting  him  away?"  Each 
body  was  put  in  a catacomb-like  cell  un- 
til someone  came  to  identify  it. 

“Sure,"  agreed  Chuck.  “Hey,  why 
don't  you  go  pick  up  his  possessions  at 
the  desk  and  we'll  put  him  awcry." 

“Okay,  put  him  in  number  six,"  I said 
as  I opened  the  door.  As  I began  to  walk 
down  the  corridor  to  the  desk  I heard 
Ray  and  Chuck  laugh  before  the  door 
was  completely  closed.  Strange  people 
here,  I thought.  At  the  desk  I picked  uo 
a brief  case  and  a bag  with  a man's 
clothing  and  wallet.  Walking  back  to  the 
morgue  I passed  Ray  and  Chuck  on  the 
way. 

"The  stiff's  in  number  six  and  the  forms 
are  on  your  desk,"  Chuck  said. 

I nodded  and  went  into  the  morgue.  I 
put  the  case  and  bag  on  the  desk  and  sat 
down  to  fill  out  some  forms.  I picked  up 
the  papers  Chuck  had  left  and  began  to 
skim  over  the  info  they  had  about  the 
stiff. 

James  D.  Cooper.  Born  11/24/38.  6'  0", 


175  lbs.  Brown  hair,  blue  eyes.  Occupa- 
tion unknown.  Next  of  kin  unknown. 
Cause  of  death:  bullet  wound  in  head. 

Sounds  pretty.  But  where  are  the  po- 
lice? This  guy  must  be  of  interest  to 
them.  The  door  swung  open.  Question 
answered.  Two  huge  men  with  dark  top- 
coats and  hats  stepped  quickly  up  to  the 
desk.  One  was  kind  of  fat  and  his  part- 
ner bore  a close  resemblance  to  King 
Kong.  They  both  pulled  out  their  badges 
and  flashed  them  in  my  face. 

"Police."  Fats  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"Where's  the  Cooper  guy  and  his  stuff?" 
he  demanded. 

"Right  here,"  1 said  pointing  to  the  brief 
case  and  bag  on  the  desk.  "The  body  is 
in  number  six  " 

Before  I could  get  out  of  my  seat, 
Fats  had  qrabbed  the  two  items  off  the 
desk  and  King  Kong  had  opened  the  cell 
door  of  number  six.  The  King  looked  into 
the  cell  for  a few  seconds  and  then  pro- 
nounced, "There's  no  one  in  here." 

"Oh,"  was  all  I could  manage. 

Fats  quickly  took  the  offensive.  "Don't 
try  to  be  a wise-ass  punk.  Now,  where  is 
Cooper?  Don't  pull  anything  fancy  kid, 
or  we'll  pull  you  in  for  obstruction  of 
justice.  Got  that,  obstruction  of  justice'." 
Fats  was  in  all  his  glory. 

"I  don't  know  where  he  is  . . . hon- 
est." I started  getting  nervous.  The  guy 
couldn't  have  just  moved  out  of  the  cell 
...  or  could  he?  "I'm  sure  it's  number 
six.  They  even  said  number  six  when  . . 

"I  think  I've  found  the  guy."  It  was 
Kinq  Kong.  He  had  looked  into  every  cell 
to  find  Cooper.  "It's  in  number  sixteen, 
kid.  . . . Yeah,  it's  Cooper  all  right.  One 
biq  hole  in  his  head." 

I was  still  pretty  shaken  up  and  didn't 
say  or  do  anything  as  the  two  officers 
looked  over  the  corpse.  After  a few  mo- 
ments Fats  came  over  to  the  desk  and 
signed  a receipt  for  the  brief  case  and 
bag.  Before  he  went  out  the  door  he 
turned  towards  me. 

"How  long've  you  been  working  here, 
kid?"  he  asked. 

"About  . . . six  months,"  I figured  out 
loud. 

"That's  awfully  long  for  a kid  your  age 
in  this  place,"  Fats  commented.  "A  per- 
son might  go  a little  nutty  working  here, 
you  know  what  I mean."  Both  men  went 


out  of  the  room  and  I was  alone  agin  in 
the  morgue. 

Maybe  the  guy's  got  a point  there,  1 
wondered.  But  a guy  just  can't  move 
from  one  of  those  cells  to  another,  espe- 
cially when  he's  dead  . . . Maybe  this 
place  is  geting  to  me.  I'm  not  going  to 
let  this  place  help  send  me  to  the  nut- 
house . . . Not  before  I get  out  of  high- 
school. 

I took  a piece  of  paper  and  slipped 
it  into  the  typewriter  on  the  desk.  I began 
to  type  at  my  usual  slow  pace  . . . 

Dear  Sir: 

I wish  to  give  you  my  two-weeks 
notice  that  I plan  to  leave  work  here 
at  the  hospital.  I have  enjoyed  work- 
ing here,  but  with  the  timq  and  pres- 
sure from  work  I have  been  unable  to 
pursue  other  interests  . . . 

I had  to  laugh  as  I wrote  over  the  let- 
ter seven  times,  trying  to  think  of  the 
proper  words  without  sounding  too  stupid. 
After  I signed  the  final  copy  I stuffed  the 
paper  into  an  envelope  and  scribbled  the 
words:  Personnel  Office  on  it.  I glanced 
at  my  watch  and  saw  that  it  was  close 
enough  to  four  o'clock  to  start  leaving. 


I walked  to  the  men's  room,  got  my  coat 
out  of  my  locker  and  went  to  the  time 
clock  to  punch  out.  Standing  next  to  the 
clock  were  Ray  and  Chuck. 

"Did  the  police  come  for  that  Cooper 
guy?"  Chuck  asked. 

I nodded. 

"They  find  him  okay?"  Chuck  inquired 
with  a straight  face.  But  before  he  could 
say  anything  else,  Ray  had  started  to 
laugh  uncontrollably. 

Then  it  hit  me.  "You  . . . you  put  the 
stiff  in  number  sixteen.  You  dirty  bas- 
tards. And  you  told  me  he  was  in  six. 
And  I thought  I was  going  crazy  . . ." 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Who  says  I'm  not  going  crazy?  All  I 
do  is  sit  here  every  day  and  type  out 
these  damn  stories  and  hope  that  some 
big-name  magazine  editor  or  TV  producer 
will  see  something  in  my  writing.  So  I'm 
going  broke  and  driving  myself  to  insan- 
ity while  I live  out  this  great  fantasy  that 
I'm  some  great  and  successful  writer. 

I ripped  the  paper  out  of  the  typewriter 
and  placed  it  on  top  of  the  pile  with  the 
other  pages  of  the  story.  Within  seconds 
the  papers  disappeared  in  the  bright  glow 
of  the  flames. 


vishnu 

take  your  mind  to  the  stream 
cleanse  it  in  the  cool 
mountain  ivaters 
the  wind 
will  change  and 

all  around  you  will  be  made  fresh 

— paul  sullivan  12/71 


carnival 

the  dim  void  of  separation 
grows  between  us 
luring  me  closer 
to  the  endless  glaring  reality 
of  insanity. 

* * * * 

like  a rain  dissolving  watermelon  snow 
on  a bleak  winterspring  day, 
memories  of  you  fade  my  mind 
as  it  begins  to  ooze  through  the 
wasteland  shades  of  desolation. 

— paul  sullivan  3/72 


some  poem 

the  chocolaty  mud 

squeams  in  the  dazing  and  exhausting 
soft  spring  air. 

onomatopoeia. 

* * # 

silent  summer  cadence 
drifts  through  the  rippled  sea 
of  windblown  grass 
while  the  quietly  droning  night 
leavers  and  begins  to  doze 

under  the  dusky  moonripe  sky 
* * * 

felled  crayola  leaves 
and  morningwind  floating  geese 
through  the  dapplecloudy  sky 
# * # 

hours  of  blizzard  ripped  emptiness 
cut  like  a star  piercing  the  pitchblack 
sky  top. 

the  stark  frostbitten  branches  wait  to  be 
hidden  inside  spring. 


— paul  sullivan  3 '72 
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ACCORDING  TO  SCRIPTURE 

Michael  Folino  '75 


I OPENED  MY  eyes  and  blinked  at  the 
light.  I must  have  been  here  for  ninety 
years.  I heard  the  sadistic  laugh  of  my 
persecutors,  and  I smiled.  Everything 
was  turning  out  exactly  as  my  father 
said  it  would,  just  as  I had  expected. 

My  father  was  born  in  1915,  in  Vladi- 
vostok, not  exactly  the  best  place  to  be 
at  that  time.  At  two  years  of  age,  he  saw 
his  mother  and  father  beaten  to  death. 
The  incident  never  embittered  him  toward 
the  commissars  and  their  henchmen.  He 
was  brought  to  the  State  Orphanage,  and 
he  worked  for  the  Establishment  ever 
since.  I swore  to  myself  when  I was  fif- 
teen that  I would  never  be  subjected  to 
the  same  things  my  parents  had  to  take. 
No,  sir,  not  me. 

It  has  been  eighteen  years  since  I made 
that  promise  to  myself.  And  now  this. 
"Who  are  you?" 

"Who  are  your  eleven  followers?" 
"Do  you  believe  in  what  you  preach?” 

"Are  they  your  words?  Who  told  you 
all  this?" 

I looked  up  into  their  angry  faces  and 
smiled.  A sharp  blow  made  me  black 
out.  Now,  maybe  I should  tell  you  about 
myself. 

I told  you  about  my  promise  before, 
and  I will  go  on  from  there,  for  that's 
when  everything  started  to  happen.  From 
then  on  my  life  was  a series  of  meeting 
people,  smiling  faces,  and  faces  with  the 
mask  of  hate  upon  them.  For  every  per- 
son I converted,  I was  thrown  in  jail  for 
it,  and  I never  saw  that  person  again. 
And  even  thouah  I did  all  those  nice 
things  for  those  nice  people,  they  turned 
me  in  to  the  people  I hated,  and  they 
hated  After  all  I did  for  Them. 

"Bring  him  back  into  his  cell."  Two  of 
the  men  who  were  torturing  me  picked 
me  up  (I  was  much  too  exhausted  to 
walk).  And  I slept 

Three  ho>im  late-  the  same  two  dragged 
me  out  of  the  cell  for  another  session. 
Two  different  interrogators  were  there 
this  hme  the  other  two  getting  the  rest 
1 needed  so  badly. 


Two  commissars  and  over  twenty  men 
were  sent  to  arrest  me,  fearing  that  com- 
rades would  fight  for  me,  that  they'd  be 
loyal  enough  to  fight  for  me.  I thought 
so,  too.  Sometimes  I can  make  such  ri- 
diculous mistakes  . . . oh,  God,  what 
blunders. 

The  authorities'  rabble-rousers  have 
probably  succeeded  in  making  me  out 
to  be  public  enemy  NO.  1 by  now.  The 
officials  had  led  me  out  onto  the  small 
stairway  leading  up  to  the  city  hall- 
jailhouse,  and  introduced  me  as  an  ene- 
my of  the  free  people  of  this  city,  and 
denounced  me  as  being  a menace  to  the 
peace  and  tranquility  that  the  liberators 
had  brought  to  this  town  so  many  years 
ago.  Then  he  asked  them  to  judge  me, 
as  if  it  even  counted  . . . 

Suddenly  someone  standing  close  to 
me  spit  on  my  cheek,  then  they  were  all 
over  me.  Obviously  the  commissars'  men 
had  done  their  jobs  well. 

By  the  time  the  police  had  saved  me 
from  the  crowd  I was  naked,  the  wind 
was  knocked  out  of  me,  and  I had  a feel- 
ing someone  had  knifed  me  in  the  side. 
Someone  threw  a purple  sheet  over  me, 
and  I could  see  a bright  red  spot  forming 
where  the  pain  was,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  water.  I began  to  lose  touch  with 
reality.  When  I awoke,  there  was  another 
man  there  chained,  like  an  animal,  to 
the  railing  of  the  stairs. 

A uniformed  official  was  screaming, 
trying  to  be  heard  over  the  roar  of  the 
crowd:  "We  will  now  give  you  a choice. 
Do  you  want  this  man  (meaning  me),  or 
this  one?"  There  was  an  overwhelming 
cheer  for  the  other  “criminal",  and  he 
was  set  free  on  the  spot.  The  attending 
officials  seamed  to  approve  of  the  choice. 
The  crowd  was  then  dispersed. 

The  man  who  had  thrown  the  sheet 
aver  me  walked  over  to  whe^e  I was 
aettma  ’-edres"'<-'d  in  the  new  clotheq  they 
had  aiven  me.  "Do  vou  like  the  way  we 
handled  your  'Hal'?"  he  asked  and 
went  on  t a1  kina  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  which  I would  have  gladly  given 
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him.  "You  will  be  brought  before  them 
again  at  7:30.  It  was  then  3:00. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  days  I was 
able  to  rest  for  longer  than  two  hours.  I 
was  sharing  my  cell  with  two  other 
thieves.  I attempted  to  convert  both  of 
them,  but  I succeeded  with  only  one.  The 
other  was  very  critical  of  my  teachings. 
Just  like  the  old  patriarchs  of  the  cities,  I 
went  to  who  tried  to  tear  my  beliefs  apart 

"Whv  should  you  ^ve  your  enemy  if 
vnur  enemy  does  not  love  you? 

"How  can  a man  that  we  cannot  see 
or  know  feed  us  and  clothe  us?" 

"If  your  god  takes  care  of  us  then  how 
c^me  there  is  so  much  strife?" 

I took  more  abuse  in  the  last  four  years 
than  anyone  could  have  taken  in  thirty. 
And  I kept  smiling.  Every  moment  . . . 

Then  a loud  bell  came,  announcing 
dinner,  which  usually  consisted  of  some 
kind  of  unintelligible  matter.  The  water, 
which  their  wasn't  very  much  of,  was 
lukewarm  and  tasted  like  soap.  A small 
group  of  us  (meanina  my  people  and  my- 
selfl  sat  at  our  own  little  tab'e  and  talked 
in  hushed  tones  about  the  outcome  of 
our  new  gospel.  We  realized  that  it  ap- 
pealed mostly  to  the  young  and  the  il- 
literate elders,  and  they  don't  wield  much 
power.  And  they  probably  won't  remem- 
ber too  much  about  it,  either,  when  they 
get  out  of  college.  If  I had  time  I could 
get  an  ulcer.  Yes,  if  only  I had  time. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  the  guards 
came  and  took  me  away  with  them.  At 
the  briefing  room  I met  that  same  guy 
again 

"This  time  I will  give  you  a chance.  If 
you  go  out  there  tonight  and  say  you 
were  wrong,  that  everything  you  have 
preached  is  a lie,  then  I will  let  you  go 
free." 

I looked  up  at  him  and  sighed.  He  ob- 
viously thought  that  I didn't  believe  in 
my  own  teachings.  He  was  just  like  the 
old  men  at  each  town.  Thought  I was 


too  young  to  know  what  I was  talking 
about. 

"Alright  then,  you'll  go  out  and  lace 
that  mob,  which  is  now  screaming  to  see 
you  die.  Don't  expect  me  to  be  there  with 
the  purple  sheet  this  time."  He  lauahed 
at  his  own  joke  and  walked  out.  I sat 
there  alone,  thinking. 

Five  minutes  later  they  came  and 
brought  me  out  again. 

"This  is  the  man  who  has  lied  to  so 
many  of  you!  Do  you,  the  people  want 
justice?" 

A great  cheer  went  up. 

"Do  vou  want  him  to  be  brought  to 
justice?" 

Another  cheer.  "Very  well  trained 
crowd."  I mused. 

"These  people  want  to  lynch  me!"  I 
thought. 

Cries  of  "Kill!  Kill!"  were  heard  in  the 
crowd.  The  mob  was  so  stirred  up  they 
joined  with  those  few,  and  the  roar  grew 
and  grew. 

The  guards  brought  me  in  so  another 
similar  incident  would  not  take  place,  and 
led  me  to  my  cell. 

***** 

At  four  the  next  morning,  I was  led  out 
into  a courtyard  surrounded  bv  an  elec- 
tric fence  that  had  been  turned  off.  The 
guards  tied  me  up  to  the  fence,  spreading 
mv  arms  so  far  across  you  could  see  my 
ribs.  In  fact,  you  could  almost  count 
every  one  . . . 

Another  guard  read  off  mv  charaes  to 
the  crowd  chargina  me  with  treason  to 
the  people,  heresy  (A  godless  society  was 
going  to  kill  me  for  heresy!),  and  a num- 
ber of  other  crimes  I do  not  remember 
committing. 

I saw  my  father's  drawn  and  worried 
face,  and  called  out  to  him:  "Father,  for- 
give them.  They  don't  know  what  they're 
doing!"  Electricity  started  to  surge 
through  my  body. 

Abba,  abba,  lama  sabancthi 


Haiku  #1 

Lights  of  love  shining  brightly ; 
resplendent  and  vivid,  they  light  the  ivorld. 

— Michael  DeNapoli  '72 


?A 


It's.  Always  too  Late 


Its  harsh  ring  echoed  off  the  walls 
Of  the  ugly,  dirty,  little  room. 


Not  made  often  enough,  yet  its 

Call  cried  desperately  for  an  answer. 

The  nerve,  this  intruder  upon  a deathlike 

Silence,  to  disturb  one  so  peaceful, 

Nothing  Seems  Real 

Was  it  really  their  affection,  their  way  of 

Finally  showing  they  cared,  or  a formality? 

No  matter  now,  the  call  is  in  vain. 

That  little  bottle  did  the  trick, 

They  will  never  realize  all  they  have  done 

Or  all  they  had  never  did. 

— Steve  Galante  72 

My  feet  fall  hard,  my  breath  troubled. 

My  ears  are  pierced  within; 

My  eyes  loom  white,  transformed  to  red, 
The  aura  of  life  is  altered. 

Lifeless,  cold,  unfeeling  blocks 

Stand  erect  on  a landfilled  bay 

That  takes  nature  years  to  build 

Man  destroys  in  a day. 

Concrete  gods  loom  high  in  the  night. 

Heaven  turns  purple  with  an  artificial  glow, 
Neon  mothers  display  their  children 

Paper  replaces  leaf. 

A few  cries  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

Not  loud,  long,  or  persistent, 

A day  ivill  dawn  when  man  will  say. 

Nothing  is  real 

The  Sailor 

— Steve  Galante  72 

out  in  my  sailboat, 

looking  in  from  the  sea  . . . 
and  as  long  as  it  floats , 

land’s  got  no  hold  on  me. 

i see  the  white  waves 

crashing  on  to  the  shore  . . . 
it’s  the  bound’ry  of  peace, 

and  i’ll  cross  it  no  more. 

here  there’s  no  neighbors, 

no  infringement  of  rights  . 
in  there  there’s  but  friction, 

all  they  know  is  to  fight. 

you  may  say  i’m  crazy, 

quite  a demented  guy  . . . 
to  be  laughing  at  you, 

and  shouldn't  i try 

to  live  life  your  way  . 
. . . i d rather  die! 

( end  ) 

o) 

— F.  R.  Gens  72 
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THE  ROAD  TO  ETERNAL  PEACE 

Guy  L.  Steele,  Jr.  '72 


AS  PRESIDENT  JEFFREYS  and  the  lour 
generals  sat  in  conference  a small 
bell  sounded,  as  it  did  periodically,  indi- 
cating that  the  computer  had  just  re- 
ceived the  latest  battle  results.  The  five 
fell  silent  and  turned  to  the  viewscreen 
on  the  far  wall,  on  which  the  computer 
projected  a world  map  in  four  colors.  The 
green  land  of  Central  America  and  a 
dozen  green  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
suddenly  turned  yellow  for  five  seconds, 
then  red.  Now  only  North  America  was 
green;  all  else  was  red  land  and  blue 
sea. 

"Oh,  damn,"  said  General  Powers, 
''There'll  be  no  holding  them  back  now." 

''Yes,"  said  General  Peterson,  "Mexico 
will  be  the  next  to  go." 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Two  dozen  soldiers  fell  on  the  small 
Mexican  town,  all  alike,  all  running  in 
step.  The  inhabitants  fled  senseless  in 
all  directions,  only  to  be  mowed  down  by 
bullets  and  neurobeams.  Then  suddenly 
shots  came  from  within  a few  houses. 
The  soldiers  took  cover  and  began  the 
long  siege.  No  one  could  be  seen,  but 
eyes  glowed  in  their  hiding  places,  some 
fearful,  some  glinting  like  cold  steel. 
***** 

“We’ve  really  no  choice  about  it  now," 
General  Westfield  said  flatly.  "It's  time 
to  use  the  Q-bomb."  The  other  three 
generals  immediately  agreed. 

"I  almost  think  you're  right  — almost." 
Jeffreys  sighed,  tired;  he  had  had  little 
respite  from  his  duties  for  ten  hours. 
"After  all,  for  all  we  know  they  have 
Q-bombs  too.  At  least  as  long  as  we 
don't  use  it  they  won't." 

"But  we're  going  to  be  wiped  out  soon 
anyway  if  we  don't,"  said  Peterson. 

"Yes,  it's  only  a matter  of  time,"  said 
General  Wheeler.  "We  must  attack 
strongly  before  it's  too  late." 

"I  hate  to  do  it,  though,"  said  Jeffreys. 
"As  long  as  no  one  uses  a Q-bomb, 
someone  will  survive.  If  we  use  a Q- 
bomb  and  they  don't,  we  will  survive. 
But  if  we  use  Q-bombs  and  th^y  do  too, 


no  one  survives.  I'd  almost  rather  that 
they  win  than  the  world  be  dead." 

Westfield  exploded,  "Can  you  imagine 
a world  populated  only  by  them?  They're 
cold  and  cruel,  Jeffreys,  no  sympathy  or 
feeling.  Since  they  first  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  they've  been  violent  and 
ruthless.  I'd  sooner  see  us  and  them  all 
dead." 

Jeffreys  thought,  "We  soon  may  be, 
but  did  not  say  it;  instead  he  said,  "Tve 
got  to  have  a break;  I'm  getting  a head- 
ache. Don't  do  anything  drastic  just  yet. 

I'll  be  back  in  fifteen  minutes." 

* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The  soldier  crouched  in  the  woods, 
watching,  waiting.  In  the  distance  planes 
carrying  napalm  flew  by;  their  low, 
steady  drone  was  all  that  was  audible. 
Suddenly  another  soldier  leaped  on  his 
back,  stabbed  him  in  the  neck,  then  ran 
off,  but  not  before  the  first  could  aim  a 
neurobeam  through  his  chest.  The  two 
lay  in  the  woods,  fifty  feet  apart.  The  one 
lay  with  his  face  in  the  dirt;  the  neuro- 
beam had  torn  a hole  in  his  chest  without 
harming  the  uniform,  dampened  before 
by  sweat  and  now  by  blood.  The  other 
was  on  his  side;  from  beneath  the  dirt 
on  his  neck  his  bronze  skin  shone 
through,  shiny  from  the  oil  which  trickled 
from  his  wound. 

***** 

As  Jeffreys  left  the  room,  an  aide  wait- 
ing outside  joined  him,  saying,  "How 
goes  it,  Phil?" 

"Lousy,  Jim.  My  head  hurts;  I need  to 
get  my  mind  off  the  war.  As  if  I could." 
They  turned  into  the  recreation  room. 
"Game  of  chess?" 

"Okay." 

As  they  set  up  the  chessmen  Jeffreys 
grumbled,  "What  a mess.  Man  couldn't 
wage  a good  war  by  himself;  so  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  he  created  robots  to  help 
him.  Only  it  backfired:  now,  instead  of 
being  man  versus  man  with  robot  assist- 
ance, it's  man  versus  robot.  I don't  regret 
the  creation  of  robots;  naturally  not.  But 
I am  the  one  stuck  with  the  resulting 
fiasco;  that's  what  pains  me." 
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"You've  got  a point,  Phil.  But  it  was 
a pretty  good  setup  before  the  war 
started." 

"Yeah.  It's  a shame;  for  fifty  years 
robots  and  men  worked  together, 
smoothly,  harmoniously,  symbiotically. 
Now  it's  robot  versus  man,  man  versus 
robot.  We  and  they.  Check,"  he  said, 
moving  a bishop. 

"They  started  it,  didn't  they?"  said  the 
aide,  interposing  a knight.  "We  and  they 
working  together;  then  suddenly  they 
rose  up  against  us  and  slowly  began  to 
exterminate  us." 

"Yes,  Jim,  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there."  Jeffreys  castled.  "The  thing  is, 
who  will  — who  can  — stop  it?  Two  ’in- 
telligent' races  fighting  — yes,  they  too 
are  intelligent,  extremely  so,  though  some 
among  us  would  deny  it.  They  have 
been  called  cold,  violent,  and  ruthless 
since  they  were  created,  and  they  often 
gloried  in  it;  but  if  nothing  else  they  are 
as  intelligent  as  we  are,  if  not  more  so 
and  must  be  considered  as  such.  Check." 

"They  can't  be  as  cold  and  heartless  as 
you  say,  Phil;  I knew  a few  quite  well 
before  the  war,  and  they  were  as  warm 
and  emotional  as  any  of  us." 

"True;  what  I said  before  was  gross 
exaggeration,  of  course,  and  I don't  be- 
lieve it  any  more  than  you  do.  I too  knew 
quite  a few  before  the  war.  But  now  they 
are  the  enemy,  and  we  must  try  to  defeat 
them.  Checkmate."  He  signed.  "One  can 


always  begin  a new  game  of  chess.  I 
only  wish  this  all  weren't  so  permanent." 
* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The  streets  of  the  town  were  strewn 
with  bodies;  bones  and  wires,  flesh  and 
metal,  blood  and  oil  lay  mixed  in  heaps 
and  puddles.  All  was  still,  all  was  quiet, 
all  was  peace,  for  there  was  no  one  left 
to  break  the  utter  silence. 

* * * * * 

As  Jeffreys  returned  to  the  conference 
room  the  bell  rang  again.  Parts  of  Cuba 
and  southern  Mexico  burned  yellow,  and 
then  turned  bloody  red. 

Jeffreys  silently,  slowly  walked  to  his 
chair  and  sat  down.  The  generals 
watched  him  attentively,  but  they  too 
were  silent.  Jeffreys  sat  motionless,  out- 
wardly calm,  but  his  eyes  reflected  the 
battle  raging  in  his  mind.  Suddenly  he 
stiffened,  whispered  softly,  "We  must 
try,"  then  raised  his  hand  stiffly,  convul- 
sively, and  stabbed  a red  button  before 
him.  The  four  generals  immediately 
pressed  similar  buttons  before  them, 
indicating  the  unanimous  consent  neces- 
sary for  the  launching  of  the  deadly 
bombs.  Jeffreys  then  released  his  button 
and  slumped  forward  drained  of  energy, 
laying  his  bronze  head  on  the  table;  and 
though  he  could  cry  no  tears  he  beat  his 
metal  fist  on  the  table  and  his  tinny  voice 
heaved  bitter  sobs  for  the  fate  of  the 
world. 


Heinmot  Tooyalaket 

Listen  for  him, 

lie  sings  in  the  night. 

lie  chants  to  the  trees, 

And  the  solitary  brook, 
lie  slips  dou'n  from  the  sky , 

A ml  sweeps  across  the  plains ; 
Finding  shelter  in  my  soul. 

— Paul  D'Agostino  '74 


Tatanka  Yotanka 

Fear  not  brave  leader, 

Fear  not  for  yourself. 

The  spring  shall  come. 

T he  spring  shall  come. 

Fear  not  dead  hero, 

Fear  not  for  your  people. 

T he  spring  shall  come. 

The  spring  shall  come. 

Fear  not  lost  people. 

For  he  is  upon  you. 

He  is  among  you 
lie  is  within  you. 

And  soon  the  spring  shall  come 
Soon  . . . 


— Paul  D'Agostino  '74 


My  Heart  Beats  . . 

Beats  . . 


That  She'll  Never 


That 

shell 

never 

make 

sunlight 

out 


that 

she’ll 

never 

make 

jewels 

out 


I’ll 


of 

clouds . 


of 

tears. 


never 

know. 


and  Stops 

My  eyes  blink  off  the  nightly  dust 
and  focus  on  earth’s  heathen  lust; 

A tear  forms  and  slowly  drops  — 

My  heart  beats  . . . beats  . . . and  stops. 


— CC  11/7/69 


— CC  12/25/70 


Insensitivity 


Insensitivity  — 

strikes  the  gong  of  thought ; 

A nesthetic  lightning  eyes 
release  my  fear. 

THE  GOLDEN  GUILDED  MUSHROOM 
Alas,  the  hurricane  has  past. 

Good  bye,  phantasy. 

A song/ psychotic  sound 

Leaves 

Leaves  me  the  way  I was. 
lrridescent  darkness, 
moonstone  ebony, 
corridors  of  falseness 
lead  to  solid  sea. 

Daybreak  is  the  ending 
of  many  wondered  hopes  — 

Shattered  dreams  sail  on  past, 

MY  LIFE  IS  BUT  A HOAX. 

A nxiety  — 

silent  pleas  of  desperation : 

The  wind’s  a flower 

with  wintered  stem, 

like  weed  of  wicked,  liquid  grass-green 

choking  all  the  dainties. 

( red  suns  with  black  sunspots) 

Eternal  day  after  eternal  day, 
of  long  and  hopeless  thought. 

Why  must  I bleed  for  these  sins, 

I only  sought 
a world  of  peace. 

— CC  4/71 
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NORTHERN  TALE 

David  Gorman  '73 

THE  END  OF  THE  white  horizon  of  the 
snow-covered  country  could  hard- 
ly be  told  from  the  beginning  of  the  solid 
grey  sky.  The  eye  that  looked  down  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle  was  not  watching  the 
bleak  and  freezing  background,  though, 
but  the  door  of  a large  hut,  a dull  splotch 
on  the  greyness. 

The  Eskimo  Igjugarjuk  and  his  brother 
Najaneq  had  been  waiting  among  the 
rocks  above  the  front  of  the  jut  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Within  was  a woman  he 
wanted,  with  her  family,  who  did  not  wish 
him  to  have  her.  And  so  Igjugarjuk  had 
come  to  take  Kinalik.  The  people  in  the 
jut  did  not  know  he  was  there  waiting 
yet. 

The  door  opened.  Kinalik  and  her  fam- 
ily were  leaving  their  hut.  There  were 
eight  in  the  family.  After  waiting  a short 
time  for  them  to  move  away  from  the 
door,  Igjugarjuk  and  Najaneq  began  to 
fire.  The  two  brothers  were  killed  first. 
The  father  ordered  the  women  to  run 
back  to  the  jut,  while  he  aimed  his  rifle. 
His  shot  missed  Igjugarjuk,  who  then  shot 
him  down,  while  Najaneq  killed  the  son- 
in-law,  who  was  trying  to  cover  the  run- 
ning women.  The  brothers  left  the  rocks, 
and  went  down  to  the  jut.  The  father, 
who  was  not  yet  dead,  asked  them  to 
spare  the  women.  Igjugarjuk  called  to 
them  to  come  out.  Kinalik  and  her  moth- 
er, sister  and  sister-in-law,  all  crying, 
came  through  the  door.  If  Igjugarjuk 
were  to  take  Kinalik,  either  the  mother 
or  the  sisters  might  remarry  and  look  for 
revenge.  Igjugarjuk  shot  them  and  took 
Kinalik  away.  Najaneq  followed. 

The  father  meanwhile,  had  finally  died, 
lying  in  the  red  snow. 

★ * * * * 

Months  later  Igjugarjuk  began  to  have 
trouble  sleeping.  At  night  he  and  Kinalik 
would  lie  together  in  bed.  By  early  morn- 
ing the  sun  had  gone  below  the  horizon, 
and  would  not  return  for  many  weeks. 
She  would  be  sleeping  quietly,  but  he 
would  turn  and  moan.  He  had  dreams. 
Things  came  and  spoke  to  him.  Some- 


times animals,  sometimes  trees.  Once 
Kinalik's  father,  all  bloody,  came  and 
whispered  to  him.  Other  times  he  saw 
things  he  did  not  know. 

He  spoke  of  these  visions  to  his  people. 
The  leaders  consulted,  and  now  Igjugar- 
juk would  become  a shaman,  a wizard. 
Old  Perqanoaq  was  called,  and  was 
made  the  teacher  of  Igjugarjuk.  Perqan- 
oaq put  him  on  a sled,  and  took  him  to 
the  middle  of  an  ice  field.  It  was  then  the 
coldest  part  of  winter.  If  a man  spat,  he 
would  hear  the  tinkle  of  ice  when  his 
frozen  spittle  struck  the  ground.  The  sun 
had  gone  below  the  horizon,  and  would 
not  return  for  many  weeks.  Perqanoaq 
built  a tiny  hut  and  put  a blanket  in  it. 
Igjugarjuk  entered,  and  found  he  could 
not  stand  or  lie,  only  squat  on  the  blan- 
ket. Perqanoaq  told  him  to  stay  there  and 
meditate  on  the  Great  Spirit.  He  said 
he  would  return  in  several  days,  and 
went  back  to  the  village. 

Igjugarjuk  sat  and  meditated  alone  in 
his  hut,  eating  nothing,  filling  his  mind 
with  emptiness,  waiting  for  the  Great 
Spirit  to  come  to  him.  Perqanoaq  came 
back  after  five  days  and  gave  him  water, 
then  left.  Igjugaruk  continued  to  sit, 
opening  the  door  sometimes  and  staring 
into  the  dark  quiet  of  field  and  sky.  For 
thirty  days  he  sat  in  this  way.  Twice 
Perqanoaq  came  and  gave  him  a little 
meat,  a little  water.  But  he  hardly  no- 
ticed, because  his  mind  was  becoming 
more  and  more  empty,  until  he  no  longer 
really  lived,  but  sat,  a little  dead,  fasting 
and  in  silence. 

Then  She  came.  Finga,  the  mother  and 
protector  of  all  animals,  the  ruler  of  the 
caribou  sacred  to  his  tribe.  She  came  to 
him  in  the  hut  where  there  was  no  move- 
ment, sound  or  color.  She  spoke,  reveal- 
inq  the  secrets  of  animals  and  spirits.  She 
told  him  about  the  mystery  of  eternal 
life,  of  how  each  living  thing  dies  and  is 
born  again  and  again. 

When  the  Mother  left,  Igjugarjuk 
walked  back  to  the  villaae.  The  long 
night  was  finally  over.  The  sun  had 
come  a little  above  the  horizon.  He  was 
welcomed  by  his  people  as  a shaman. 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Even  as  a shaman,  Iqjugarjuk  was  still 
much  the  same  man  who  had  killed  sev- 
en people  for  a woman.  He  would  not 
have  killed  for  a woman  again,  but  he 
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did  kill.  When  hunger  threatened  his 
people,  he  hunted  caribou,  knowing  their 
ways  by  his  shaman  wisdom,  shooting 
them  with  his  rifle.  When  men  threatened 
his  family,  he  shot  them  with  his  rifle. 
He  tried  to  heal  the  sick  and  did  some- 
times, but  he  knew  that  when  the  Great 
Spirit  truly  called,  no  magic  could  save  a 
man.  He  told  the  dead  man's  family  of 
the  endlessness  of  life.  He  made  Kinalik 


a shaman,  too,  hanging  her  on  tentpoles 
for  five  days  in  a blizzard,  until  she  spoke 
with  the  Great  Spirit.  They  led  their  peo- 
ple, and  lived  with  life  and  death  and  the 
creatures  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

One  day,  Igjugarjuk  was  hunting  alone 
and  fell  from  a cliff,  hurting  himself.  He 
was  found  dead  many  days  later.  He 
was  fifty-four,  which  was  thought  to  be  a 
great  age  among  Eskimos. 


Treebeard 


Treebeard  stands  by  flowing  streams  and  caves  so  old  and  mossy. 

The  hills  and  valleys  of  ages  past  slumber  quietly  in  his  soul. 

IHs  name  is  a story  with  each  new  day  growing  longer, 
reaching  back  to  before  the  light  of  the  earliest  dawn. 

He  greets  each  new  morning  with  a peaceful  smile, 
as  the  sunshine  shimmers  on  his  dewed  leaves. 

The  wind  whistles  a song  through  his  rustling  greenness, 
as  he  spreads  open  his  sturdy  limbs  to  the  clear  blue  sky. 

All  that  has  been  is  known  to  him  as  he  walks  the  fields  and  meadows, 
communing  with  all  his  friends  in  the  depths  of  their  spirit. 

He  was,  is,  and  always  will  be  — the  living  of  time, 

giving  all  those  who  meet  him  the  kindness  and  friendship  of  wisdom. 


— Paul  Plumer  73 


Chop  Point  Sunset 

A fter  another  day  of  living 

The  sundown  sky  seems  to  welcome  me 

To  calm  me,  and  to  keep  me  secure. 

1 can  ponder  my  life  on  the  edge  of  time  — 

With  God’s  light  surrounding  me, 

Alone  on  my  rock  listening  to  the  flow  of  ivatcr 

to  the  flow  of  wind 
to  the  flow  of  life 

The  golden  rays  dazzle  and  dance  on  the  river, 

The  air  is  aglow  with  serenity 
And  I’m  feeling  — happy. 

— Paul  Plumer  73 


Haiku  #2 

I sit  on  the  dock , watching  the  waves 
splash  along  the  shore,  silently. 

— Michael  DeNapoli  72 
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"Epitaph/Smile" 


bored ) 

only  maverick?  gotta  go  to  govt,  entr .) 

look  around) 
nothin  better  to  do) 


oh  god) 
that  phony  smile) 
what  docs  he  want  me  to  do?) 

smile  back?) 
i know  he  doesn't  mean  it) 
so  does  he) 


{Oh  God  He’s  Lookin  At  Ale 
{A  Little  Kid 

{If  I Smile  At  Him  He  Might  Turn  Away 
{IV hy  Not 

{Maybe  He’ll  Smile  Back 
{It’s  Always  Nice  To  Sec  A Little  Cherub 
{Smile 


{No  Skin  Off  Mine 


govt.  entr.  already?) 

{you  faggot 

{you  faggot,  get  out  a here 

....  gift  horse  . . . ) 


— Steve  Messina  '76 


Winter  is  Death 

W inter  is  death. 

The  birds  cease  to  fly. 

The  trees  cease  to  grow, 

Flowers, 

These  frozen  vines, 

Lie  beneath  the  earth 
Unmoving,  untouched. 

The  frozen  winds 
Speak,  in  their  own  way 
To  tell  us 

Of  this  untimely  cycle 
Of  the  seasons, 

Moving  ever  on 
Into  time, 

Yes,  winter  is  death. 

Aye!  but  is  life ; 

For  it  marks  a path 
Unto  the  cycle 
To  bring  us  life  again, 

Spring ! 

— Curtis  Mickle  '76 


It  Kinda  Gets  You  Down 

the  world  may  get 
you  down 

— riding  on  a streetcar 
— in  a ve-ry  intellectual  school 
what  with  the  endless  problems 
like 

lust 

instead  of  love 

a mother  instead  of  a father 
talk  about  love 
but  no  love 
where 
? 

you  say  . . . ? 

VP. 

how  many  stare 
it  kinda 

gets  you  down, 
on  your  knees, 

that  is. 

— David  Teague  '72 
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Kenneth  Markowitz  '72 


TMG 


MY  FATE  WAS  SEALED  on  October  1, 
1971.  I left  Karen's  restaurant  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Tremont  and 
walked  toward  the  nearest  subway  sta- 
tion. Since  the  temperature  was  hovering 
around  25  degrees,  I entered  the  heated 
waiting  room.  The  warm  air  felt  good. 
A burnt-wood  odor  permeated  the  area. 
Taking  a vacant  space  on  the  bench,  I 
looked  about  me  and  observed  the 
other  occupants.  Two  young  boys  were 
slumped  over  in  the  opposite  seat.  As  they 
lifted  their  heads,  I noted,  much  to  my 
horror,  large,  black,  grape-like  clusters 
protruding  from  their  foreheads.  Their 
body  size  was  normal;  but  as  I kept  star- 
ing, it  was  evident  that  they  were  getting 
older  every  minute.  The  hair  of  the  mid- 
dle-aged man  sitting  beside  me  was 
beginning  to  whiten  before  my  very  eyes. 
Two  seats  over,  a red-head  was  examin- 
ing her  nails  as  one  by  one  her  front 
teeth  were  falling  out  onto  the  dirty  ce- 
ment floor. 

A burning  flash  brought  my  hand  to  my 
head.  I collapsed!  A strange  sensation 
took  hold  of  my  body.  "What  is  this?"  I 
thought.  The  rest  of  the  occupants  re- 
mained mute  although  I was  aware  of 
their  eyes  upon  me. 

More  people  began  to  fill  the  room.  It 
was  getting  congested  with  people  stand- 
ing near  the  doorway.  Two  housewives 
attempted  to  enter,  but  now  that  some  of 
us  were  visible  from  the  entrance,  they 
shrank  back  in  horror.  Seconds  later  I 
heard  the  cries  of  "Police,  Police"! 

With  great  effort,  I forced  myself  to  my 
feet.  Others  observed  me  and  staggered 
to  their  feet,  also.  Immediately  I had 
sensed  danger.  I ran  out  of  the  waiting- 
room.  I felt  older,  much  older;  my  legs 
no  longer  had  their  agile  bounce.  Never- 
theless I pressed  on,  as  one  who  runs  for 
his  life,  down,  down  a long  staircase, 
straight  across  the  terminal  and  out  onto 
the  street  below.  The  others  followed 
close  behind  instinctively  choosing  me  as 
their  leader.  The  shrill  of  sirens  and  po- 
lice whistles  trailed  after  us.  Up  ahead, 
approximately  1,000  yds  further,  loomed 
the  Long  Meadow  Greens,  the  only  for- 
ested area  within  the  city.  Hopefully  in 


the  thickets,  we  would  find  temporary 
refuge.  The  evening  dusk  settled  over 
the  city.  For  the  first  time,  I felt  a sense 
of  comfort  in  its  enveloping  darkness  . . . 

On  the  point  of  exhaustion,  I fell  into  a 
deep  sleep  with  the  cold  ground  serving 
as  my  bed.  Morning  came.  The  warmth 
of  a rising  sun  eased  the  pain  in  my  ach- 
ing joints.  I felt  weak  and  feeble.  The 
strong  muscle-tone  was  no  longer  there. 
Several  thoughts  flashed  across  my  mind. 
I tried  to  think  logically.  We  were  stricken 
by  a strange  and  apparently  unknown 
disease,  obviously  highly  contagious.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  death  would 
follow  shortly.  If  we  returned  to  the  city, 
the  disease  would  spread.  Mankind  was 
threatened!  This  malady  must  end  here 
with  us  . . . 

The  others  awoke.  I voiced  my  views 
in  a debilitated,  unfamiliar  voice.  Sever- 
al broke  down  and  cried.  One  lady,  her 
face  a mass  of  wrinkles,  hysterically 
asked,  "Why  me?  Why  me?"  Surpris- 
ingly the  majority  agreed  with  and  ac- 
cepted my  judgment.  A feeling  of  pride 
and  a sense  of  purpose  came  over  me. 
Under  my  instructions,  branches,  twigs, 
and  leaves  were  gathered  and  arranged 
in  neat  piles.  With  my  cigarette-lighter, 

I set  afire  one  of  them.  The  flame  was 
kept  low  to  avoid  attention.  It  was  de- 
cided that  we  would  spend  our  last  days 
here  in  the  Greens. 

We  sat  in  silence.  The  occasional 
munching  of  wild  berries,  picked  by  the 
stronger  ones,  was  the  only  sound  to 
break  the  stillness.  I leaned  against  the 
tree  trunk  for  support.  The  acid  taste  of 
the  berries  distressed  my  mouth.  My  eyes 
settled  on  a small  field  mouse  scurrying 
through  the  grass.  I lay  there  watching 
that  busy  creature  until  drowsiness  over- 
came me. 

It  was  the  barking  of  the  dogs  that 
woke  me.  Circles  of  lights  glared  in  the 
darkness;  finally  focused  on  my  face. 
Crowds  of  people  surrounded  us.  We 
were  completely  hemmed  in.  The  police 
were  endeavoring  to  hold  the  mob  back. 
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The  men  were  armed  with  rifles,  shotguns 
and  revolvers;  while  the  women  carried 
placards 

KILL  THEM  . . . THEY  HAVE 
T M G 

They  pushed  through,  but  the  panicked 
rabble  dared  not  get  too  close.  The  com- 
mand "Hold  your  fire”  was  ignored. 
Blood  tricked  down  me.  In  desperation, 


I reached  out  to  clutch  something  to  keep 
from  falling  . . . 

***** 

In  my  hand  was  a badly  twisted  bed 
sheet.  With  perspiration  running  down 
me,  my  eyes  adjusted  to  the  surroundings. 
I was  in  my  bed.  This  was  just  a bad 
nightmare.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I never 
did  get  to  know  what  was  meant  by  TMG. 


Ode  To  Kent  State 

It’s  been  almost  two  years 

Since  they  put  them  in  their  graves, 

Protesting  the  system, 

V owing  they  wouldn’t  be  slaves. 

IP  ere  they  chosen  by  fate 
To  lie  bleeding  on  the  grass? 

Shot  by  uniformed  animals, 

Pigs  of  infinite  class. 

Four  young  students 

With  beautiful  experiences  yet  to  live, 

They  gave  their  lives  for  freedom, 

The  most  anyone  could  give, 

But  Nixon  thought  otherwise. 

For  each  was  only  a "college  bum’’ , 

The  killers  were  doing  their  duty 
Saving  America  from  this  type  of  scum. 

Young  people  were  up  in  arms. 

Striking  campuses  by  the  score. 

And  everyone  wondered, 

IV ould  students  have  to  pay  still  more ? 

Eventually  the  situation  calmed. 

The  killers  would  soon  be  tried. 

Justice  would  be  meted  out 
To  those  murderers  who  had  lied. 

But  only  a study  came  about, 

No  one  would  be  tried, 

No  one  would  pay  with  their  blood 
For  the  blood  of  those  who  died. 

The  study  made  it  clear 

That  those  pigs  were  right  after  all, 

They  should  have  shot  more  of  the  bastards , 

Now  they'll  have  to  wait  till  fall. 

And  can  you  still  ask  me  why 
Young  people  are  shooting  dope. 

Are  blowing  tip  buildings. 

Don't  have  any  hope. 

If  you  were  one  of  us  you  wouldn’t  ask  why. 

And  though  you’d  be  tempted  to  use  that  rifle  on  the  wall, 
We’d  soon  join  hands  to  lead  the  people  in  their  peaceful  fight 
To  make  our  country  free  for  all. 


"lie  (England)  has  affected  to 
render  the  Military  indepen- 
dent of  and  superior  to  the 
Civil  Power’’ 

- Declaration  of  Independence 


"Congress  shall  make  no  law  . . ■ 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
. . or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  ...” 

- U.  S.  Bill  of  Rights 


— Fred  W.  Tatar  '72 


THE  PARADOX 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  musical  has  come 
a long  way  from  Nelson  Eddy's  voice 
and  Ruby  Keeler's  tapshoes.  That  last 
stronghold  of  sheer  entertainment  that 
had  held  back  many  waves  of  cinema 
verite  forces  and  realists  for  years  has 
finally  collapsed.  The  time  has  come  — 
Astaire  and  Rogers  have  finally  been  re- 
placed with  sex  and  decadence.  This 
critically  acclaimed  and  so  called  "mas- 
terpiece" is  called  "Cabaret".  This 
emancipating  film  that  issues  out  the  edict 
that  a film  musical  can't  be  a simple, 
pleasant  film  anymore  has  Liza  Minnelli 
and  Michael  York  as  two  star-crossed 
lovers,  Sally  Bowles  and  Brian  Roberts, 
caught  in  the  tangled  web  of  pre  World 
War  2 Berlin.  Don't  let  the  title,  "Caba- 
ret", fool  you.  The  only  thing  the  film  has 
in  common  with  the  Broadway  play  is  the 
title.  The  character  Sally  Bowles  has 
changed  from  a nice  nightclub  singing 
chanteuse  gone  bad  to  an  all-out  low- 
down  tramp.  Brian  Roberts  has  changed 
from  an  All-American  reporter  to  a 
bisexual  Englishman  who  tutors  English 
to  rich  Germans.  Joel  Grey  stars  in  his 
original  role  as  the  raunchy  emcee  of  the 
Kit-Kat  club,  the  cabaret  of  the  title.  This 
motion  picture  doesn't  really  deserve  to 
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be  called  a musical.  Since  the  role  Miss 
Minnelli  plays  is  a singer,  and  the  caba- 
ret is  also  used  as  another  symbol  of  the 
post-war  decadence,  all  the  musical  num- 
bers but  one  are  in  the  cabaret.  This  film 
reaches  new  lows  in  their  nearly  porno- 
graphic choreography  of  the  songs.  The 
film  tries  so  hard  for  importance  and  sig- 
nificance, it  becomes  a tedious  bore.  The 
Nazi  influence  on  the  film's  particular 
period  is  over-done  to  the  point  where  it 
becomes  a burden  one  one's  enjoyment 
of  the  picture.  Anti-Semitism,  sexual 
freedom,  abortion,  transvestism  (one  of 
the  Kit-Kat  club  girls  isn't)  and  violence 
are  a few  of  the  facets  of  decadence  that 
director  Bob  Fosse  focuses  on.  Liza  Min- 
nelli gives  a convincing  performance  as 
the  foul-mouthed  heroine,  as  does  Mi- 
chael York  in  his  role,  and  also  Helmut 
Griem  does  in  his  role  as  the  playboy 
who  has  affairs  with  both  of  them.  Caba- 
ret is  a good  movie  — but  as  a musical 
it  is  at  a loss.  It  is  a strange  paradox 
that  a film  that  bears  almost  no  resem- 
blance to  a musical  is  called  by  some 
critics  the  best  film  musical  ever  made. 
If  one  sees  a male  tranvestite  as  a caba- 
ret girl  instead  of  Ruby  Keeler  in  a musi- 
cal, it  is  time  to  bring  back  the  tapshoes. 


Go  forth 
and  multiply, 
multiply 


Health  care, 
welfare. 

Peace, 

prosperity. 

“Birth  control  is  a sin.” 

longer  life, 
leisure  life. 

“ . . . natural  child  birth." 
no  pollution, 
product  boom , 
baby  boom, 
so 

“I  am  infallible.” 
soon  no  land, 
soon  no  food, 
soon  no  drink, 
soon  no  people. 


— Paul  M.  I.  Suchecki  '72 
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A HOT  SUMMER  IN  NEW  YORK 


From  the  July  12,  New  York  Times. 


"/■ONGRESS  HAS  PASSED  a law  pro- 

Vviding  for  the  draft  of  all  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  iorty- 
five  ..." 

John  Andrews  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Thirty-second  and  Third  on  a sizzling 
July  day  in  New  York  City.  Slowly  he 
gazed  at  the  five  hundred  faces  around 
him.  Young  men  gazed  back  — angry 
young  men  checking  their  anger  only  to 
listen  to  the  handsome  bearded  figure 
now  facing  them. 

Slowly  and  softly  in  a rich  baritone, 
Andrews  began  to  speak.  "The  draft's 
immoral.  Why  should  we  go  out  and 
fight  a war  when  we  don't  want  to? 
We're  supposed  to  fight  for  a Republican 
president  — against  our  will?"  His  voice 
rose  in  a crescendo,  as  his  blue  eyes 
gleamed. 

"Are  we  to  have  no  say  in  what  hap- 
pens? Can't  we  decide  for  ourselves?" 
Glancing  at  the  crowd  of  blue  collar 
workers,  he  grinned  slyly,  an  evil  flicker 
in  his  eye.  "Unless  of  course  you're  rich. 
Then  you  can  hire  someone  instead. 

"First  they  bungle  the  blasted  war 
then  they  — damn  but  we've  tried  the 
legal  way.  It  didn't  work.  But  are  they 
going  to  draft  us?"  Andrews  screamed  as 
purple  veins  bas-reliefed  against  his 
sweaty  forehead. 

"No."  roared  the  crowd 

"Are  they  going  to  yank  us  away  from 
our  homes,  our  families,  our  jobs?" 

Another  "No",  as  they  started  to  gath- 
er stones  and  boards. 

Andrews  stood  there  sweating  profuse- 
ly as  his  voice  continued  to  rise.  "Well 
then,  burn  them  out!"  Frantically  he 
jumped  around.  "Burn  them!  Every  God 
damned  government  building  in  the  city. 
Come  on!" 

Like  a blown  safety  valve,  the  crowd 
burst  forth  from  the  corner  and  rushed 
down  Twenty-second  Street  — railroaders, 
steam  fitters,  teamsters  and  the  others, 
the  thieves  who  sought  the  plunder  . . . 


Paul  M.  J.  Suchecki  '72 

But  all  of  them  were  united  by  one  pur- 
pose — destroy. 

Two  blocks  down,  Andrews  led  them 
onto  Clarendon  St.  where  he  pointed  to  the 
Godfrey  gun  shop.  "Guns,  my  friends. 
We  need  guns."  The  crowd  rushed  in  and 
wiped  the  store  clean.  Gathering  support 
as  they  marched,  the  tide  swept  down  to 
the  eighth  district  draft  board.  Within  an 
hour,  the  building  was  reduced  to  a smol- 
dering pile  of  rubble. 

But  yet  they  continued  as  Andrews 
marched  at  their  head.  Dressed  in  an  im- 
peccable blue  suit,  he  stood  out  from 
the  crowd  as  he  appeared  again  and 
again,  at  corner  after  corner  urging  the 
mob  on  in  their  pillage. 

The  first  report  of  the  riots  caught  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Winthrop  playing  pok- 
er. As  Winthrop  debated  whether  or  not 
to  draw  to  an  inside  straight,  suddenly 
the  door  to  his  office  burst  open.  A young 
boy  ran  in.  "Colonel  Winthrop,  Colonel. 
They's  a thousand  men  on  Fifth  Ave.  with 
bricks  and  clubs  and  everything. 

"Izzat  so"  mumbled  Winthrop,  still 
looking  at  his  cards.  The  Colonel  studied 
the  boy's  face.  "We'll  take  care  of  it." 
After  he  left,  Winthrop  smiled  and  sent 
out  a handful  of  men. 

By  now  the  mob  had  doubled  in  size 
and  fury,  sweeping  along  like  a giant 
ameba  engulfing  everyone  and  every- 
thing in  its  path.  John  Carr  and  Ed  Clan- 
cy joined  their  co-workers  outside  the 
Second  Avenue  armory.  There  Andrews 
stood,  goading  his  followers  to  get  more 
guns,  more  ammo,  more  explosives. 
Clancy  didn't  hesitate.  Grabbing  a rock, 
the  big  Irishman  turned  to  Carr.  "Come 
on!"  he  rasped.  Three  dead  guards  later, 
they  broke  open  the  magazine.  The  two 
emerged  with  carbines  and  grimly  posi- 
tioned themselves  on  the  roof  of  a nearby 
building.  Before  the  day  ended  they'd 
shot  ten  cops. 

As  word  filtered  back  to  the  capitol. 
Governor  Seymour  began  to  smile.  He 
was  up  for  re-election  and  needed  a show 
of  strength  to  impress  the  voters.  What 
more  could  he  ask  for?  He  called  out  the 
troops. 
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By  now  the  great  city  of  New  York  was 
torn  apart.  As  the  news  spread,  more 
sporadic  violence  erupted.  One  mob 
swept  through  Harlem,  killing  blacks,  and 
burning  whole  city  blocks.  Like  a stain 
diffusing  through  water,  soon  all  of  New 
York  was  engulfed  in  the  conflagration. 
Traffic  stood  still.  Public  transportation 
ceased  as  streets  everywhere  were  over- 
run. Andrews  was  a gadfly  whizzing  from 
Thirty-second  Street  to  Seventy-eighth 
Street,  to  Mayor  Opdyer's  house  to  the 
Bowery,  continually  eluding  his  captors. 
The  masses  followed  this  bearded  mes- 
siah  of  violence  with  almost  religious  ferv- 
or. As  the  July  17  Times  stated  "Andrews 
fired  the  passion  of  the  crowd  . . . more 
than  any  other  man." 

Recovering  from  their  initial  shock,  the 
Police,  now  aided  by  the  troops,  respond- 
ed quickly  to  the  rioters.  Their  sudden 
appearance  in  the  mayor's  house  saved 
Opdyer's  skin.  But  on  34th  street,  they 
were  cut  down  mercilessly.  New  York 
was  bathed  in  blood. 

Seventeen  year  old  John  O'Reilly  had 
never  touched  a gun  in  his  life.  He  had 
been  standing  on  a Bowery  corner  with 
his  younger  brother  watching  the  demon- 
strators. Suddenly  the  troops  appeared 
led  by  Colonel  Winthrop.  As  the  two 
fled,  John's  brother  took  a bullet  in  the 
back.  While  his  brother's  blood  slowly 
oozed  into  the  gutter,  John  went  wild. 
Madly  he  flew  against  the  police,  joined 
by  others.  Grabbing  a brick  he  knocked 
a soldier  to  the  street.  With  Herculean  ef- 


fort he  raised  the  brick  high  above  his 
head  and  came  down  full  force  on  the 
skull  before  him.  Again  he  hit.  Again. 
Again,  until  the  soldiers  sodden  face  re- 
sembled a crushed  tomato.  Yanking  the 
rifle  from  the  lifeless  hands,  he  ran  up  to 
Andrews,  holding  back  the  tears.  "Teach 
me  how  to  use  this." 

From  the  New  York  Times,  Wed.  July  15 

"Governor  Seymour  arrived  in  the  city 
yesterday  and  was  greeted  with  cheers. 
He  said  that  he  had  come  from  his  quiet 
home  to  the  scene  of  the  excitement  to 
do  what  he  could  to  preserve  the  public 
peace." 

But  still  they  rioted.  Thousands  of 
normally  law  abiding  Americans  took  to 
the  streets  of  New  York  to  protest  an  un- 
just draft  law.  The  first  day,  over  one 
hundred  rioters  and  police  were  killed. 
Only  sixty  were  arrested.  John  Clancy 
and  Ed  Carr  were  among  those  arrested 
for  destroying  property.  John  Reilly  was 
shot  and  killed  as  he  tried  to  murder  Col- 
onel Winthrop  on  Fifth  Ave.  On  fought 
New  York. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  continued.  Many 
miles  away,  a proud,  white  haired  gen- 
eral led  his  ragged  army  from  a trap  set 
by  U.S.  troops.  Papers  all  over  the  coun- 
try carried  the  headlines:  "General  Lee 
escapes  across  the  Potomac."  — on  the 
day  the  draft  riots  started;  July  13,  1863. 

The  story  you  have  just  read  is  true. 
No  names  were  changed,  because  there 
were  no  innocent. 


I. 

well-defined  people 
i do  not  wish  to 
put 

you 

down 

i only  wish  i 
was 

one. 


— Steve  Messina  '76 


The 


Registers 


Raving  Reporter 


Jan.  3:  Overheard  in  the  English  Book- 
room: 

"My  brother,  who's  an  eye  doctor,  has 
just  moved  to  Alaska." 

"Oh,  so  now  he's  an  optical  Aleutian." 
Jan.  13:  Sign  in  front  of  a health  food 
store: 

"In  accordance  with  Phase  Two  guide- 
lines we  have  all  taken  a cut  in  celery." 
Jan.  17:  Ye  R.R.R.  is  sponsoring  its  first 
annual  "Qestion  of  the  Decade"  contest. 
The  question  is,  of  course,  "What  is 
Richard  Nixon  hiding  in  his  cheeks?" 
All  entries  guessing  mothballs  or  Brillo 
pads  will  be  disqualified;  other  entries 


will  be  judged  upon  their  literary  merit 
and/or  their  total  absurdity.  All  entries 
must  be  sent  to  Ye  R.R.R.,  c/o  the 
Duane  Thomas  School  of  Public  Speak- 
ing, Dallas,  Texas. 

Jan.  27:  On  his  recent  visit  to  the  U.  S., 
West  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
commented  that  Americans  were  warm 
and  outgoing.  Wonderful.  But  Ye 
R.R.R.  realized  that  the  only  American 
Brandt  met  was  Richard  Nixon. 

Feb.  8:  Aged  Olympic  potenate  Avery 
Brundage  today  suspended  miler  Jim 
Ryun  from  participating  in  the  Olympics 
until  1990  for  not  living  up  to  pure  ama 
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teur  standards.  Brundage  also  impli- 
cated Ryun  in  connection  with  a Kansas 
gambling  ring,  theft  of  atom  bomb 
secrets,  and  the  kidnapping  of  the  Lind- 
bergh baby. 

Feb.  11:  In  a mid-schoolday  raid  today, 
Boston  Police  arrested  400  Latin  School 
students.  They  were  charged  with  at- 
tempted kidnap  and  destruction  of  city 
property  in  a bizarre  plot  which  in- 
volved a planned  abduction  of  Allston- 
Brighton  Representative  Michael  Daly 
and  the  blowing-up  of  power  lines  lead- 
ing to  English  High.  The  students  were 
released  on  bail  long  enough  to  make 
up  missed  sixth  and  seventh  period 
classes. 

Feb.  14:  Overheard  in  225: 

Student:  “Why  do  we  have  such  lousy 
seats?" 

Master:  “Maybe  it's  because  of  your 
bone  structure." 

Feb.  21:  President  Nixon  said  that  he 
would  take  with  him  on  his  China  trip 
a man  who  was  accustomed  to  secret 
meetings  and  often  dated  beautiful 
women.  Still,  Ye  R.R.R.  can't  figure  out 
why  Nixon  ever  took  Clifford  Irving  to 
China. 

March  1:  Overheard  in  the  cafeteria: 
“What's  white  and  crawls  up  your  leg?" 
“Uncle  Ben's  perverted  rice." 

March  7:  Filled  with  pre-election  fervor, 
Ye  R.R.R.  today  took  a straw  poll  in  the 
cafeteria  and  found  that  60%  of  the 
students  prefer  drinking  from  glasses. 

March  15:  Veteran:  T was  wounded  in 
action  in  Vietnam." 

Ye  R.R.R.:  “Have  a scar?" 

Veteran:  “Sorry,  I don't  smoke." 

March  20:  With  the  rise  of  advertise- 
ments on  TV,  Ye  R.R.R.  has  learned  that 
soon  there  will  be  TV  movies  of  all  ads. 
Some  of  the  pictures  in  the  making  are: 
“The  Greatest  Product  Ever  Sold"  and 
“How  the  Crest  Was  Won." 

March  29:  Today  fruit  labor  leaders  an- 
nounced that  soon  there  would  be  a 


boycott  on  prunes.  Spokesmen  said  that 
people  would  have  to  sacrifice  eating 
the  fruit  for  the  sake  of  a better  move- 
ment. 

April  3:  Today  Ye  R.R.R.  learned  from 
inside  sources  that  Dr.  Linus  Pauling, 
who  said  that  the  common  cold  could 
be  cured  with  vitamins  from  oranges, 
has  now  discovered  that  skin  cancer 
can  be  cured  with  Band-aids. 

April  12:  If  animals  could  talk  depart- 
ment: 

Dog  I:  “Knock,  knock." 

Dog  II:  “Who's  there?" 

Dog  I:  "Fido." 

Dog  II:  “Fido  who?" 

Dog  I:  ’’  'Fidon't  get  outside  soon,  I'm 
going  to  do  it  on  the  floor." 

April  18:  Todjay  Ye  R.R.R.  tried  to  milk  a 
cow,  but  soon  realized  that  it  was  an 
udder  failure. 

April  19:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  pretty  discustard 
after  that  joke. 

April  25:  Overheard  in  219: 

Student:  “What  natural  wonder  has 
most  inspired  good  writers?" 

Teacher:  “The  Specific  Ocean,  of 
course." 

May  1:  Today  Ye  R.R.R.  realized  that  all 
his  teachers  must  be  Communists  since 
they  all  talk  about  good  Marx. 

May  5:  Ye  R.R.R.  just  learned  that  ul- 
tra-liberal attorney  William  Kunstler 
was  shot  in  the  head  five  times  by  the 
Chicago  Police  today  for  carrying  a 
package  of  explosives  into  his  house. 
The  police  than  proceeded  to  success- 
fully defuse  a canteloupe  and  six 
bananas. 

May  10:  Ye  R.R.R.  is  told  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  tenor  who  was  so  amo- 
rous with  his  leading  ladies  that  there 
was  hung  in  his  dressing  room  a sign 
which  read:  “Please  don't  squeeze  the 
Carmen." 

May  15:  Today  Ye  R.R.R.  found  the  best 
solution  for  Senioritis. 


Turning 

l idcs  turn, 

And  with  their  turning 
So  goes  n good  thing. 

Clocks  turn. 

And  with  their  turning 
So  moves  time. 

IV heels  turn. 

And  with  their  turning 
So  goes  life. 

People  don’t  turn, 

Hut  U'ith  their  motion 
So  turns  the  world. 

— Thomas  Romanus  '75 
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